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P R EF A C F. 


THE following Obſervations are with Diffi- 
dence given to the Public; becauſe the 
Subject is rather obſcure and uncertain. However, 
it is preſumed that there are ſtronger Reaſons for 
admitting the Truth of Prince Madog's landing 
on the American Shores, than for the contrary. 
There are many Relations in Hiſtory, which have 
obtained Credit, that appear to me, not ſo well 
ſupported as this Tradition. t 


We find allufions to it in the Writings of An- 
cicnt Britiſh Bards, who were dead before Colum- 
bus ſailed on his firſt Weſtern Voyage. We are 
told, alſo, by credible Authors, that ſome plain 
traces of Chriſtianity, ſuch as it was in the Days 
of Madog, were found in America, when the 
Spaniards landed there. No Nation, in Europe, 
hath ever pretended to have viſited America be- 
fore Behaim, Columbus, or Americus Veſpucius, 
but the Welſh: it is therefore almoſt, if not quite 
certain, that if its religious Notions and Cuſtoms 
were derived from Europe, it muſt have been 
from the Ancient Britons. The Words in com- 
mon uſe on different parts of the Continent, which 
are very near, or undeniably Welſh, in both ſound 
and ſenſe, could not happen by chance, and they 
could not be derived from any Europeans but 
from the Ancient Britons, 


The 
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The Inhabitants of ſome part it is Cal had a 
Book among them, upon which they ſet a great 
Value, though they could not read it. This Book 
feems to have been a Welſh Bible, becauſe it 
was found in the Hands of a people who ſpoke 
Welſh ; and becauſe Mr. _ 2 read and 
underſtand it. | 


This Citcuihſtance is of great Weigh in the 
debate. For whether this Book was a Welſh Bible 
or not, it actually proves that the Natives of chat 
Country where the Book vas found, had been 
on that Continent many Ages, and could not be 
the deſcendants of a Colony planted there after 
the diſcovery of Columbus in 1492. No written 
Language or Alphabetical Characters, can be total- 
ly forgotten by any people, within the ſpace of 
160, or 170 Years, which was the period that 
intervened between the diſcovery | of Columbus 
and Mr. jones's viſit. 


It will be fhewn in this ſhort Treatiſe that there 
is not the leaſt reaſon to think that the whole was 
a Story invented to he the ground of a claim to 
a firſt Diſcovery. For before Columbus returned 
from his firſt Weſtern Voyage, no Nation in Eu- 
rope had any idea of a Weſtern Continent except 
the Ancient Britons ; among whom there ſeems 
to have been ſome Tradition that Prince Madog, 
many Years before the 15th Century, had landed 
on ſome weſtern Shores; but that theſe were the 
American Shotes, was a Diſcovery of later Ages. 
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Mr. Owen Jones, and Mr. William Owen, the 
Editors of David ab Gwilym's Poems, lately pub- 
liſhed, to whom I am obliged for ſeveral Obſerva- 
tions, have favoured me with the following account 
of a very late date. 


In a letter, dated Ofob. iſt, 1788, a Friend of 
theirs, a Native of Wales, who lives on the Banks 
of the Ohio, informed them that he had been 
ſeveral times among Indians who ſpoke Welſh; 
and that there was at the time when he wrote, a 
perſon in Virginia from the back ſettlements who 
had been among a Tribe of Welſh Indians, whoſe 
ſituation he laid down on the River Miſouris, or 
Miſouri, about 400 Miles above its junction with 
the Miſſiſſipi; that is between 40 and go degrees 
North Latitude. This Tribe ſeems to have been 
that which Captain Stewart ſaw, and which is alſo 
mentioned in Mr. Beatty's Journal. 


This Tribe ſeems to have little or no connection 
with other Indians: the latter are of a deep Cop- 


per Colour, but the former, | in general, have fair 
Complexions. 


That Prince Madog's Adventures, are certainly, 
true, I do not poſitively ſay; but from various 
circumſtances, hereafter conſidered, they appear 
ſo to me. However, ſhould the Evidence pro- 
duced be thought inſufficient to prove them real 
Fadts, it will OW that ſome Welſh people had 
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janded on the American Shores long before co- 
jumbus; and as we have no account of any other, 


it may naturally be concluded, that they are de- 
ſcended from Prince Madog's Colony. 


The Traditions concerning this Welſh Prince 
have engaged my attention, more or leſs, above 
30 Years; and theſe Sheets were intended for 
the Preſs, had the late miſunderſtanding with Span 
Rever happened, 


This SubjeQ, as far as I can learn, hath never 


been particularly examined, though mentioned by 
various Writers. I have, therefore, ventured to 
declare my Opinion, and the reaſons by which 
it is ſupported, in hopes that ſome more able and 
judicious Antiquary will take it into Conſideration, 

To preſerve ConneQtion and perſpicuity, the 
Reader will find ſome Fafts and Remarks more 
than once mentioned. I hope that it will be ex- 
cuſed, as it appeared to me unavoidable. 


I beg the Gentlemen to whom I am obliged 


for much Information to 8 my Ac- 
knowledgments. | 


Every Author cited in this Treatiſe hath been 
conſulted, excepting Francis Lopez. de Gomara, 
Poſtell. Comp. Coſmo. and the th and 8th De- 


cades of Peter Martyr, to. AIG I could have 
no acceſs, ' 7 cop? 


9 . |, 1791, 


, 
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AN ENQUIRY, &. 


HAT the original Inhabitants of America 

were deſcended from our common Parents, 
Adam and Eve, will admit of no doubt. In Form, 
Figure, and in the powers of the mind, we are the 
ſame. The only difference between the Europeans 
and Americans was, that the former were in a civili- 
zed ſtate, the other uncivilized. By whom, how, and 
when that vaſt Continent was firſt peopled, are queſ- 
tions which have employed the thoughts and pens 
of learned Men for ſeveral Centuries. Hornius in his 
De Originibus Americanis, and Dr. William Robert- 
fon in his Hiſtory of America, with great probabi- 
lity, were of opinion that they were deſcended 
from the Jews, Canaanites, Phœnicians, Carthagini- 
ans, Greeks, and Scythians ; and that the Chineſe, 
Swedes, Norwegians, the Welſh and the Spaniards, 
ſent Colonies thither in later ages. 4. 


B That 
a. De Originibus Americanis, Lib. I. Cap. 2. Dr. 


Rebertſon's Hiſtory of America, Vol, II. page 28, Edit, 
1788. 


CA 

That America was originally peopled by fome 
of the above Nations ſeems moſt probable from 
the reſemblance between the Inhabitants and Ani. 
mals of the northern Regions of America, and the 
Inhabitants and Animals of the northern Regions 
of Europe and Aſia. If any are deſirous of know- 
ing the ſentiments of different Writers on this 
SubjeRt, let them conſult the above Authors. In 
the diſcuſion of this point I am not concerned ; 

my only defign being to examine which of the 
European nations, lace the eleventh Century diſ- 
covered the Weſtern Continent, 


When we reſfleQ upon the populouſneſs of Ame- 

rica when diſcovered, as ſuppoſed, in the 12th 
Century, we muſt be convinced that it was known 
in very early times, many Centuries before any 
European landed on its Coaſts, 


The Spaniards claim the Honor of this Diſcovery. 


Chriſtopher Columbus, a native of Genoa in 
Italy, by the encouragement and aſſiſtance of 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, King and Queen of Spain, 
diſcovered the Welt Indian Iſlands, and ſome parts 
of the Continent of South America, about the 
year 1492, or 1493 of Chriſt ; and other parts of 
it were diſcovered by Americus Veſpucci (Veſpu- 
eius) about the year 1497, from whom the whole 


zook its name ; but neither of them ſeems to have 
Fe been 
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been the firſt European that viſited America Dr. 
Gregory Sharp ſays chat Behaim or Martin of Bohe- 
mia was there about the year 1460. 6. 


The Spaniards pretend not to any diſcovery pri- 
or to thoſe of Columbus, Americus, and Behaim. 


That the Spaniards have no right to that Con- 
tinent, as firſt Diſcoverers, appears, to me, very 
evident; for when they landed there, they found 
among the Inhabitants ſome traces of Kuropean 
languages and manners, | 


From the Teſtimonies of Travellers and Hiſto- 
rians, there are ſtrong reaſons to believe that the 
Ancient Britons landed on that Continent nearly 
300 years before Behaim or Columbus; ſv that 
if a firſt diſcovery gives a right of poſſeſſion, the 
whole Continent belongs to the Ancient Britons. 
But, in truth, conqueſt is only oppreſſion and In- 
humanity. If different nati.-ns couid be brought 
to live together in peace, and honeſtly and amica- 
bly carry on Trade, it would be highly advanta- 
geous to the World; but conqueit, ſuch as that 
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6, Tranſlation of Baron Hilbergh's Introduction to 
Univerſal Hiſtory, p. 211. note. Edit. 1758. De /furr 
fays that Behem or Behaim, was a native of Nuremberg 
in Germany, acquainted with Cotumbus, but had 
no right to diſpute with him the diſ-overy of America, 
Analytical Review Vol, Il. p. 602, 
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of Mexico by Cortez, and of Peru and Chili by 
Pizarro and Almagro, in nature and in reaſon, can 
give no juſt right to territory. In ſuch caſes, con- 


quelt is only another name for Injuſtice, Barbarity, 
and Murder, 


We have, as far as I can now remember, but 
one inſtance, upon record, of an amicable coalition 
of imereſts between public bodies; I mean that of 
William Penn, the excellent and juſtly celebrated 
Quaker, with the Inhabitants of the Country, now, 
after his Name. called Penſylvania, a little before 
the Revolution in 1668. The peace of that Colony 
has been leſs diſturbed than that of any other. The 
Indians have been very quiet : He dealt fairly and 
openly with them, and his deſcendants, as far as I 
can learn, have always done the ſame. The con- 
ſequence is, that though he died in the Fleet Priſon, 
his poſterity now enjoy a Princely Fortune. c. 


But to enter upon my Subject. 


1 know not how it comes to paſs, but of late 
years moſt of our Hiſtorians ſeem to be over faf- 
tidious. They object to, and call in queſtion many 
facts which have been credited for Centuries, and 
which upon the whole are ſupported by very re- 

ſpeQable 

t. European ſettlements in America, Vol. II. p. 195. 


&c. Edit, 1758. I know not how much they are affect - 
ed by the late revolution in America. 


E 


ſpetlable authorities. In reading Hiſtory, I make 
it a tri rule to give every Writer a fair and can- 
did peruſal, While [ rezett old Women's Fables, 
moukiſh ales, Abſurdities, and pretended Mira- 
cles, I am diſpoſed to receive as Truth, that which 
ſcems natural, reaſonable, and well ſupported by 
evidence. Agrceably to this rule, I ſhall now con- 
ſider the accounts we have of the Diſcovery of 
America by the Ancient Britons. 


I cannot, in Giraldus, find any thing upon the 
| ſubjeft. He flouriſhed about the time when this 
ſuppoſed diſcovery was made ; that is, during the 
reigns of Henry the IId. Richard the 1ſt. and John 
Kings of England. d. 


When 


d. Giraldus Cambrenſis, or Silveſter Giraldus, was 
of a Noble Flemiſh Family, born near Tenby in Pem- 
brokeſhire, South Wales, 1145. He was Secretary ta 
King Henry, and Tutor to King John, He was Arch 
Deacon of St. David's and of Brecon, which ſeem to 
have been his higheſt eccleſiaſtical preferments. He is 
repreſented to have been a buſy, meddling and trouble- 
ſome man, which was the reaſon, as it is ſuppoſed, 
why he never roſe to higher Dignities in the Church, 
He was buried at St. David's about 70 years of age. 


Jones's Muſical Relicks of the Welſh Bards, and 
the Life of Giraldus drawn up by Leland and Bale from 
his writings, which is prefixed to his Itinerary, - 


Purchas's Pilgrimage p. 799. Edit. 1626. 
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When Prince Madog, the ſuppoſed firſt Europe- 
an diſcoverer of America failed, Giraldus was a- 
bout 25 years of age, and probably abroad for 
education, He therefore might have no intelligence 
of tranſattions which took place in a diſtant, and, 
to him, little known part of the World; for it does 
not appear that he ever was in North Wales, un- 
til he accompained Arch-Biſhop Baldwin thither 
in the year 1188, when he went to convert the 
Britons to the Romiſh Faith, and to perſuade 
them to engage in a Cruſade. —Beſides, being a 
Fleming by deſcent, and ſo nearly connetted with 
the Engliſh Court, he could have very little cor- 


reſpondence with the Britons, who were far from 


being eaſy under the Dominion of the uſurping 
Saxons, Normans, and eſpecially the. Flemings, 
who had lately invaded and poſſeſſed a part of their 


Country. 


The firſt account that I can find of the diſcove- 
ry of America by the Britons is in an Hiſtory of 
Wales written by Caradoc of Llancarvan, Gla- 
morganſhire, in the Britiſh Language, tranſlated 
into Engliſh by Humphry Llwyd, and publiſhed 
by Dr. David Powel, in the year 1584. It was 
re-printed in 1697, under the inſpection of W. 
Wynne, 4, M. Fellow of Jeſus College, Oxford. 
There was another edition lately publiſhed. 


This narrative bears the ſtrongeſt Semblance 
of Truth, for it is plain, natural, and ſimple, It 
| | ſays, 


* 
ſays, that on the death of Owen Gwynedd, Prince 
of North Wales, about the year 1169, ſeveral of 
his Children contended for his Dominions; that 
Madog. one of his Sons, preceiving his Native 
Country engaged, or on the eve of being engaged, 
in a Civil War, thought it beſt to try his Fortune 
in ſome foreign Climes. Leaving North Wales 
in a very unſettled ſtate, he failed with a few Ships 
which he had fitted up and mann'd for that pur- 
pole to the weſtward, leaving Ireland to the north. 
He came at length to an unknown Country where 
moſt things appeared to him new and uncuſtomary, 
and the manners of the Natives far different from 
what he had ſeen in Europe. Madog having view- 
ed the fertility and pleaſantneſs of the Country, 
left the moſt part of thoſe he had taken with him 
behind, (Sir Thomas Herbert ſays that the num- 
ber he left behind was 120) and returned to north 
Wales. Upon his arrival, he deſcribed to his 
Friends what a fair and extenſive land he had 


met with, void of any Inhabitants. whilſt they 


employed themſelves, and all their ſkill to ſup- 
plant one another, for only a ragged portion of 
Rocks and Mountains. Acordingly. baving pre- 
vailed with conſiderable Numbers to accompany 
him to chat Country, he ſailed back with Ten Ships 
and bid adicu to his Native Land. e. 15 

t is 


& When our Author ſays that the Country was * 
| of 
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It is very certain that this account of Madog's 
Emigration was not written by Caradoc, for his 
Hiſtory comes no lower than the year 1157 ; and 
be ſeemns to have died about the time when this 
Event took place. However, it is ſaid by Humphry 
Liwyd, the Tranſlator of Caradoc into Engliſh, 
that this part of the Hiſtory was compiled from 
Collections made from time to time, and kept in the 
Abbies of Conway in Carnarvonſhire North Wales, 
and Strat Flur. (Strata Florida, Cardiganſhire, 
South Wales.) The moſt remarkable occuren- 
cies in the Principality, being regiſtered in theſe 
Abbies, were generally compared together every 
third year, when the Beirdd or Bards, belonging 
to theſe two Houſes, went their ordinary Viſitati- 
ons, which were called Clera. This cuſtom pre- 
vailed till the year 1270, a little before the death 
of Llewelyn the laſt Prince of Wales, and who 
was killed near Built in Brecknockſhire. 


of Inhabitants, he can mean only that it was thinly - 
peopled, for he had juſt ſaid that Madog ſaw moſt things 
there, new and uncuſtomary, very different from what 
he had feen in Europe: Of conſequence. the Country 
was inhabited before he landed there. (See Hornius's 
Obſervations below). Let it be obſerved that the ac- 
count above given of Madog's Emigration appears to 
have been written, by Humphry Llwyd, the Tranſlator 
of Caradoc, for he is ſaid to have continued the Hiftory 
to the Death of Prince Llewelyn in 1270, | 


| See the Preface to Caradoc's Hiſtory, 
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The beſt copy of theſe regiſters was taken by 
Guttun Owen, a Bard, in the Reign of Edward 
the I'Vth. King of England. about the year 1480 ; 
before the firſt Voyage of Columbus; but that the 
continuation, though not Caradoc's, is a true His- 
tory, we have no juſt reaſon to queſtion, 


Cynfrig ab Gronow, about the ſame time with 
Guttun Owen, mentioned this Event. Thoſe Bards 
lived between two and three Hundred Years after 
Madog's Emigration; and before them it is allud- 
ed to by Sir Meredyth ab Rhy's about the year 
1477. H umphry Lwyd the Tranſlator of Cara- 
doc flouriſhed in the reign of Henry the VIIIth, 
King of England, about 5o or 60 years after Gut- 
tun Owen, f. and Dr. Powel publiſhed Llwyd's 
Tranſlation, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a- 
bout 40 Years after the death of Humphry LIwyd, 
whoſe death prevented its carlier publication, 


There can be little doubt, but that the writings 


of Guttun Owen, Wer ab Gronow, and of Sir 


C Meredyth 


J. Guttun Owen was a Perſon of Note in the Reign 
of Henry the VIIth. of Englarfd ; for he was the ſecond 
Perſon named in a Commiſſion iſſued by that Prince 
to ſearch the pedigree of Owen Tudor, that King's 
Grandfather, Caradoc's Hiſtory. p. 325. and Appen- 
dix, p 334. Edit. 1697. This Commiſſion, probably 
was iſſued about the Year 1500, when Henry ſent his 
Son Arthur into Wales. | 
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Meredyth ab Rhys, were extant in the Days of 
Llwyd and Powel, and known to many perſons 
who lived in the principality, as Powel did. 


The next account I have met with of this Event 
is in Hakluyt. 


After the death of Owen Gwynedd, his Sonnes 
fell at debate who ſhould inherit after him, for the 
eldeſt Sonne born in Matrimony, Edward, or Jor- 
werth Drwidion ( Drwyndwn) was counted un- 
meet to govern becauſe of the maimeupon his Face, 
and Howel that took upon him the Rule, was a 
baſe Sonne, begotten upon an Iriſh Woman, 
Therefore David, another Sonne, gathered all the 
power he could, and came againſt Howel, and 
fighting with him, flew him, and afterwards en- 
joyed quietly the whole Land of North Wales, 
until his Brother Jorwerth's Sonne came to Age, 


| 

Madoc, another of Owen Gwyneth's Sonnes, left . 
the land in contentions betwixt his Brethren, and 
prepared certain Ships with Men and munition 
and ſought adventures by Seas, ſailing Weſt and 
leaving the coaſt of Ireland fo farre North, that he 
came to a Land unknown, where he ſaw many 
range things. 


This Land muſt needs be ſome parts of the 
Countrey of which the Spanyards affirm themſelves 


to by 


Bo 


to be the firſt Finders ſince Hauno'sg. Time: where- 
upon it is manifeſt that that Countrey was by Britons 
diſcovered long before Columbus led any Span- 
yards thither. 


Of the Voyage and return of this Madoc, there 
be many fables framed, as the common people do 
uſe in diſtance of place and length of time, rather 
to augment than to diminiſh, but ſure it is, there 
he was. And after he had returned home, and 
declared the pleaſant and fruitful Countries that 
he had ſeen, without Inhabitants; and upon the 
contrary, for what barren and wild Ground his Bre- 
thren and Nephews did murther one another, he 
prepared a number of Ships, and got with him 
ſuch Men and Women as were deſirous to live 
in quietneſs, and taking leave of his Friends, took 
his [ourney thitherwards again. 


Therefore it is ſuppoſed that He and his people 
inhabited part of thoſe Countries; for it appeareth 
by Francis Lopez de Gomara that in Acuzamil, and 
other places, the people honoured the Croſs. Whe- 
reby it may be gathered that Chriſtians had been 
there before the coming of the Spanyards ; but 
becauſe this people were not many, they follow. 
ed the manner of the Land which they came to, 
and the Language they found there. | 

C2 This 

g. The Carthaginian Admiral, ſuppoſed to have 
flouriſhed about 450 years before Chriſt, 
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This Madoc arriving in that Weſtern Countery, 
unto the which he came in the year 1170, leſt molt 
of his people there, and returning back for more 


of his own Nation, Acquaintance and Friends to 


inhabit that fair and large Countery, went thither 
again with Ten Sailes, as I find noted by Guttun 


Owen. hk. I am of opinion that the Land where- 


unto he came was ſome part of the Weſt Indies. 


Carmina Meredith Filii Rheſi, Mentionem faci- 
enda de Madoco, Filio Oweni Gwyneth, et de ſua 
Navigatione in Terras incognitas. Vixit hic Me- 
redith circiter, Annum Domini, 1477. 


Madog wyf, mwyedie Wedd 
Jan Genau, Owen Gwynedd, 

Ni fynnyn Dir', fy awydd oedd, 

Nid Da mawr ond y Morocdd.” 


Theſe Lines were communicated to our Author 
he ſays by the celebrated William Camden. | 
A 

5. Hakluyt, ſays, that he derived this Account from 
Guttun Owen : his writings therefore muſt have been 
extant in the Days of Hakluyt. He does not refer to 
Humphry Llwyd or Dr. Powel as his authorities. See 
Pagitt' s Chriſtianographie, p. 86, Ed. 2. What he ſays 
is taken from Hakluyt. See alſo Francis Lopez de 
Gomara. Lib. II, Chap. 16. and Poſtel's comp. Coſmo, 

p. 70. Gentleman's Magazine, December, 1789. 
| "" Mados? s Voyage is mentioned in the Turkiſh Spyz 
Vol. VIII. p. 158. Edit, Irth. 


WJ 


A Gentleman who is poſſeſſed of Sir Meredyth 
ab Rhys's, © Cywydd i ddiolch am Rwyd byſgota, 
i Ilan ab Tudor;” An Ode to thank Evan ab Tu- 
dor, for a Fiſhing Net ;” obligingly favored me 
with the following copy of the above Lines. 


Mewu Awr dda, Minnau ar Ddwr 

o fodd hael a fydd Heliwr. 

Madog wych, mwyedig Wedd 

Jawn Genau, Owen Gwynedd 

Ni fynnai Dir", f' enaid oedd, 

Na Da mawr ond y Moroedd, 
Literally; „On a happy Hour, I on the water 
Of Mannaers mild, the Huntſman will be 
Madog bold of pleaſing Countenance, 

Of the true Lineage of Owen Gwyned. 
He coveted not Land, his Ambition was, 
Not great Wealth, but the Seas.“ 


As the Poet ſeems to be returning thanks to a 
Friend for a Favour, I am of opinion that he only 
alludes to Madog's Succeſs, and expreſſing his 
Hope that he ſhould be as ſucceſsful in his purſuits. 
Therefore in the third Line, I would read, not, 
wyf, I am,” but wych, bold,” © Courageous;” 
&c.a nd in the fifth Line, I would read not f- 
enaid oedd, my Soul or Ambition was,” but ei 
enaid oedd, His Soul, or Ambition was.“ 

A Gentleman, who, upon the whole, approved 


of theſe Alterations, obſerved that in the fifth Line, 
alteration 


(14 ) 
alteration was not neceſſary ; for f'naid oedd, lit- 


erally, © he was my Soul,” was an apoltrophe ; in 
other Words, © I revere his Memory.” 


The four laſt of the above Lines were ſent to me 
above 20 Years ago, by my late learned and excel- 
lent Friend, Dr. John Collet, of Newbury, Berks, 
which I endeavoured to tranſlate as above. 


They were thus rendered into Latin by the late 
Dr. Samuel Johnſon. 


Inclytus hic Hæres magni requieſcit Oenii, 
Confeſſus tantum mente modoque patrem. 
Servilem talis Cultum contempſit Agelli 

Et petiit Terras per Freta longa novas. i. 


It hath been ſaid by ſome Writers that theſe 
Lines were found cut upon a ſtone in Mexico, but 
this is ſaid without Foundation. It is much more 
probable that they were written, on the above oc- 
caſion, by Sir Meredyth ab Rhys, who flouriſhed . 
about goo Years after Madog's Voyages. How- 
ever it is certain that they were written, at leaſt, 
15 Years before Columbus firſt ſailed on his Ame- 
rican Voyage ; when no European Nation had any 
idea of a Weſtern Continent. Of conſequence, the 


Story 


i. Public Advertiſer. May 25th 1787. Sir Thomas 
Herbert's Tranſlation, though faithful, is not literal. 

But, in my opinion, neither He nor Dr, Johnſon 
Enter into the real meaning of the Poet, 


(%$ 7 
Story was not invented to be the Foundation of 


a Diſpute between the Britons and the Spaniards 
about the Diſcovery of the New World. 


Another Writer who alludes to Madog's Voy- 
age is the Author of a Book entitled“ a brief De- 
ſcription of the whole World.” Edit. 5th. London 
Printed, for John Marriott, 1620. 


„Jam not ignorant that ſome who make too 
much of vain Shews, and of the Britiſh Antiquities, 
have given out to the World, and written ſome 
things to that purpoſe, that Arthur ſome time King 
of Britain had both Knowledge of thoſe parts (the 
New World) and ſome Dominion in them; for 
they find (as ſome report) that King Arthur had 
under his Government many Iſlands and great 
Countries towards the North and Weſt, which one 
of ſome ſpecial Note hath interpreted to ſignify 
America, and the Northern parts thereof, and 
. thereupon have gone about to entitle the Queen 
of England (Elizabeth) to be the Soveraigne of 
theſe Provinces by right of Deſcent from King 
Arthur. But the Wiſdom of our State has been 
ſuch as to negle& that Qpinion, imagining it to be 
grounded upon fabulous Foundations, as many 
things are, that are aſſerted of King Arthur. Only 
this doth convey ſome Shew with it, that, naw ſome 
Hundred Years, there was a Knight of Wales who 
yith Shipping, and ſome pretty Company did 

| 8 


- * 
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to diſcover theſe parts, whereof, as there is ſome 
record of reaſonable Credit amongſt the Monu- 
ments of Wales, ſo there is nothing which giveth 
Pregnant Shew thereunto, that in the late Naviga- 
tions of ſome of our Menta Norumbega, and ſome 
other northern parts of America they found ſome 
tokens of Civility and Chriſtian Religion; but 
eſpecially they do meet with ſome Words of the 
Welſh Language, as that a Bird with a white Head 
ſhould be called Penguinn, and other ſuch like ; 
yet becauſe we have now invincible certainty there- 
of, and if any thing were done, it was only in 
the Northern and worſe part, and the Intercourſe 
between Wales and thoſe parts in the ſpace of 
700 Years, was not continued, but quite filenced, 
we may go forward with that opinion that theſe 
Weſtern Indies were no way known to former 
ane. 


From this Extra we learn that in the Days of 
Queen Elizabeth a Tradition prevailed, that at 
ſome former Period, Britons went to America. 
But that this happened in the Days of King Ar- 
'thur, and that he had knowledge of Foreign Coun- 
tries, or any Dominion in them, is altogether in- 


incredible. The Knight of Wales, mentioned by 


our Author certainly was Prince Madog ; but his 
Emigration is placed too early by about 400 years; 
for all Writers agree, that if he ſailed at all, it was 

| 7 | in 1169, 
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in 1 169, or 1170. The above Book was written 
during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, who aſcended 
the Throne in 1558; and conſequently the interval 
between Madog's Voyages, and Elizabeth's Acceſ- 


ſion, was only about 400 Years. However, the 
Tradition generally prevailed, and was ſupported 


by one of Special Note, in that Reign, when Dr. 
Povel publiſned the Hiſtory of Catadoc. together 


with Humphry Llwyd's and his own Additions. 
The next Account of Prince Madog's Adven- 
tures, I have met with is in Hornius De Origini- 
bus Americanis. Hagæ Comitis, 1652. What he 
hath advanced is much the ſame, and contains lit- 
tle more, as he himſelf ſays, than Extracts from 
Llwyd, Hakluyt, and Powel. His Obſervations on 
the Subject are the following. 


Ex his concludit omnino Madocum cum Suis 
Cambris aliquam partem Ametice Septentrionalis 
obtinuilse. Nec aliter ſtatuet quisquis hanc Na- 
vigationem cum Situ Terrarum, vel obiter, con- 
tulerit. Nam poſt Hiberniam nullæ navigantibus 
occurrunt terre nisi Bermudæ ab omni ævo incul- 
tz, et poſtea ingens America. Cumque Zephy- 
rum versus Cursum direxerit Madocus, dubium 
non est in ipsam devenerit Virginiam vel novam 
Angliam, ibique suos exposuerit. Nec obstat 


quod tradunt incultam ſuiſse, et Hominibus va- 
e uam Regionem: Vastiſsimæ illæ Terre sunt, 
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et nostro quoque zvo poſt sex Secula maligne ha- 
bitantur. Præterea Tractus ille ad quem Madoc 
appulit desertus efse potuit; cum tamen alia 
Loca et interiores partes barbaros Chichimecas 
haberent, quibus permixti Cambri et intermifsa il- 
ta Navigatione, Linguam Moresque patrios exu- 
erint, In hac vehementer me confirmant Indige- 
narum Traditiones. Nam Virginiani et Guahu— 
temallæ antiquis Temporibus Madocum quendam 
velut Heroem coluerunt. De Viginianis Martyr, 
Dec. VII. C. 3. De Guahutemallis, Dec. VIII 
C. 5. Habemus Matec Zungam et Mat Ingam, 
qui cur Madoc Camber eſse nequeat quem in eos 
partes delatum domestica evincunt Monumenta, 
ratio nulla reddt potest. Ad antiquitatem, quinque 
Ha Secula ſufficiunt quouſque altiſſima Americano- 
rum Memoria, nec fere ultra, adſcendit. &. 


—— TE 


From hence He ( Hakluyt) concludes that 
Madog with his Cambrians diſcovered a part of 
North America, A eurfory attention to the Fi- 
gure of the Earth muſt convince every one, that on 
this DireAton, he muſt have landed on that Con- 
tinent: for beyond Ireland, no Land can be found 
except Bermuda, to this Day (about 1650) uncul- 


fivated, but the extenſive Continent of America, 


As Madog directed his courſe Weſtward, it eannot 


be doubted but that he fell in with Virginia or New 
England, 


y POLY ubi r. Lib. III. Chap. 2. p. 134, &c, 


\ 
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England, and there ſettled. Nor is this contradiQ- 
ed by its being ſaid that the Country was uninha- 
bited and uncultivated, for that Country is very 
A our Times, after Six Centuries, 
is but thinly Peopled. Beſides, that Tract on 
which Madog landed might be deſert, and yet other 
Places in the interior Parts poſſefſcd by the bar- 
barous Chichimecas l. might be populous, with 
whom the Cambrians mingled; and the communi- 
cation being droped, ( between them and their 
mother Country) they adopted the Language, 
and the manners of the Country. The Traditions 
prevailing among the Natives {trongly confirm me 
in this Opinion; for the Virginians and Guahute- 
mallians, from ancient Times, worſhiped one Ma- 
dog as an Hero. Concerning the Virginians, See 
Martyr Decade the VII. chap. g. concerning the 
Guahutemallians, Decade VIII. chap, 5. Among 
them we have Matec Zungam and Mat Jngam, 
and why this ſhould not be Madog the Cambrian, 
whom the Monuments in the Country prove to 
have been in thoſe parts, no reaſon can be given, 
As to Antiquity, five Centuries are ſufficient, be- 
yond which American Traditions do not aſcend. m. 
D 2 This 

J. A barbarous People to the North Welt of Mexico. 

m. There were two or more Peter Martyrs ; the Per- 


ſon here referred to, was Peter Martyr, the celebrated 
Civilian of Anghiera or Angleria, in Italy, He lived 


- 
* / 
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This Author in the Rs part of this Chapter, 
ſays, Nam ubi demonſtratum tuerit, Madecum cam- 
briz principem olim cum ſuz Gentis Hominibus 
novas in Occidente inveniſſe Terras et inhabitalle : 
ejus etiam nomen ac memoriam adhuc inter bar- 
baros ſupereſſe, nihil fere quod amplius -ambi- 
gamus, reſtabit. For when it is demonſtrated that 
Madog, a Prince of Cambria, with ſome of his 
Nation, diſcovered and inhabited ſome Lands in 


the Weſt, and that his Name and Memory are 
{till 


in the Court of Ferdinand the fifth, King of ks cal- 
led the Catholic. In a volume of his Works which 1 
have conſulted he calls himſelf, Peter Martyr, Angi 
Mediolanen, Conſiliarii regii, Pronotarii apoſt,” It is 
dedicated to Charles the 5th of Spain, and printed at 
Baſil, by Bebelius 1533. He was born in 1445, and 
died in 1525. The date of the firſt Chapter of the firſt 
Decade is, Ex Hispana Curia Jdus Novem. 6. 1493. 
and of the 2d Chapter, Ex Hispana Curia tertio Calend 
Maii 1494. See alſo the 1oth Chapter of the 2d Decade. 
Columbus ſailed on his firſt Voyage in the Autumn of 
of 1492, and returned about February or March, 1493. 
Hence it appears that Reter Martyr was in the Spaniſh 
Court when Columbus returned from his firſt Voyage; 
for his firſt Letter is,dated about 6 or Months after- 
wards, Peter Martyr, therefore, ought to be conſider- 
ed as a decifive Evidence that ſome Nations in America, 
honored the Memory of one Madog, when Columbus 
landed on that Coaſt, 


See Nouveau Dictionaire Hiſtorique, Ou Hiſtoire 


abregee, &c, par une Sociate' de gens de Letres 6mo, 
Edition, 1786, Paris, 


(0 3 
Rill retained among them, ſcarcely any doubt 
remains.” 


In the above obſervations, we have. as it ap- 
pears to me, a clear proof that Madog viſited 
America, ſeveral centuries before the Spaniards. 
Matec 2 ungam, and Mat Ingam, ſeem to be plain 
corruptions of the Name, Madog, the Hero whoſe 
Memory was retained, if not revered, by thoſe who 
were deſcended from his Colony. 


In the Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. X, for the 
Year 1740. p. 103, &c. the following Narrative 
is inſerted, | | 


»» Theſe preſents may certify all perſons what- 
eyer, that in the Year 1660, being an Inhabitant 
of Virginia, and Chaplain to Major General Ben- 
net of Manſoman County, the ſaid Major Bennet 
and Sir William Berkeley ſent two Ships to Port 
Royal, now called South Carolina, which is ſix- 
ty Leagues to the Southward of Capefair, and I 
was ſent therewith to be their Miniſter. Upon 
the 8:h of April we ſet out from Virginia, and ar- 
rived at the Harbour's Mouth of Port Royal the 
19th of the ſame Month, where we waited for the 
reſt of the Fleet that was to ſail from Barbadoes 
and Bermuda with one Mr. Weſt, who was to be 
Deputy Covernor of the ſaid Place. As ſoon as 
the Fleet came in, the ſmalleſt Veſſels that were 
with ys failed up the River to a place called the 

| Oyſter 
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Oyſter Point, There I continued about 8 months, 
all which time being almoſt ſtarved for want of 
proviſions, I and 5 more travelled through the 
Wilderneſs, till we came to the Tuſcorara Country. 
There the Tuſcorara Indians took us priſioners, 
becauſe we told them that we were bound to Ro- 
anock. n. That night they carried us to their 
Town, and ſhut us up cloſe to our no ſmall dread. 
The next Day they entered into a conſultation 
about us, which after it was over their Interpreter, 
told us that we muſt prepare ourſelves to die next 
Morning. Whereupon being very much dejefted 
and ſpeaking to this Effect in the Britiſh Tongue, 
Have I eſcaped ſo many Dangers, and muſt I 
now be knocked on the Head like a Dog ;” then 
preſently an Indian came to me, which afterwards 
appeared to be a War Captain belonging to the 
Sachem of the Doegs, (whoſe Original I find muſt 
needs be from the Old Britons) and took me 
up by the middle, and told me in the Britiſh 

Tongue, I ſhould not die, and thereupon went 
to the Emperor of Tuſcorara, and agreed for my 
Ranſom, and the Men that were with me. They 
then wellcomed us to their Town, and entertained 
us very civilly and cordially four months ; during 
which time I had the opportunity of converſing 


with 


1. An Harbour at the Mouth of Albemarle River in 
North Carolina, 
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with them familiarly in the Britiſh Language, and 
did preach to them three times a Week in the 
ſame Language; and they would confer with me 
about any thing that was difficult therein; o. and 
at our Departure, they abundantly ſupplied us 
with whatever was neceſſary to our Support and 
Well-doing. They are ſetled upon Pontigo River, 

P. not 


0. When it is conſidered that Mr. Jones's Viſit to 
theſe Nations was near 500 Years after the Emigration 
of Prince Madog, it can be no Wonder that the Lan- 
guage of both Mr. Jones and the Indians was very 
much altered. After ſo long a period Mr. Jones muſt 
have been obliged to make uſe of Words and Phraſes, 
in preaching Chriſtianity, with which they muſt have 
been altogether unacquainted. Beſides, all living Lan- 
guages are continually changing; therefore during ſo 
many Centuries, the Original Tongue muſt have been 
very much altered, by the Introduction of New Words 
borrowed from the Inhabitants of the Country. Though 
the Language. was radically the ſame, yet Mr. Jones, 
eſpecially, when treating of abſtracted ſubjects, was 
hardly intelligible to them, without ſome Explanations, 
We are told that the Religious Worſhip of the Mexi- 
cans, with all its Abſurdities, was leſs ſuperſtitious, 
than that of the ancient and learned Greeks and Ro- 
mans, May we not hence conclude that the Mexicans 
derived ſome part of their Religious Knowledge from a 
People enlightned by a divine Revelation; which, tho” 
very much corrupted in the Days of Madoc, yet was ſu- 
perior to Heathen Darkneſs. Clavigero, Hiſt, of Mex- 
xo, Monthly Review, Vol. 65. p. 462, &c. 
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p. not far from Cape Atros. This is a brief rè- 
cital of my Travels, among the Doeg Indians. 
Morgan Jones, the Son of John Jones of Baſaleg, 
near Newport, in the County of Monmouth. I 
am ready to conduct any Welſhman, or others to 
the Country. New York, March 10th, 1685-6. 


This Letter was ſent or given to Dr. Thomas 
Lloyd of Penſylvania, by whom it was tranſmitted 
to Charle Llwyd Eſq. of Dol y fran in Montgo- 
meryſhire; and afterwards to Dr. Robert Plott by 
Edward Ilwyd, A. w. Keeper of the Aſhmolean 
Muſeum in Oxford. 


Mr. Theophilus Evans, a Welch. Clergyman, 
who communicated the above Letter to the Edi- 
tor 


p. Pontigo, ſeems to have been derived from the Welſh, 
Pont y Go. The Smith's Bridge;“ or Pant y Go, 
«The Smith's Valley.” Perhaps a Smith dwelt by the 
Side of a River, or near a Bridge, Dr. Robertſon ſays, 
Hiſtory of America, Vol. II. p. 126, that the Indians 
were very ignorant of the uſe of Metals; Artificers in 
Metals were ſcarce, and on that account a Name might 
be given to a Bridge or Valley where one dwelt. Doeg 
Indians, may be a corruption of Madog's Indians. 
Cape Atros, Cape Hateras; near Cape Fair in Carolina, 
which laft may be Cape Mair, the Cape of Mary, i. e. 
the Virgin Mary. — I would juſt obſerve that ſome 
parts in Europe ſeem to have derived their Names from 
the Welſh. Armorica, has been thought Latin, yet it 
is moſt likely to be Welſh. Ar-y-mor upon the Sea, 
which particularly is the Situation of Bretagne, in 
France, twice peopled from Great Britain, 
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tor of the Gentleman's Magazine, was Vicar of 
St. David's ia Brecon, well acquainted with the 
Hiſtory of the Principality. He has made ieveral 
judicious remarks upon it. 4. 


He obſerves that the truth of Mafog's Voyage 
is confirmed by it ; that ſeveral Circumſtances u- 
nite to eſtabliſh the Fat; and that ſeveral Britiſh 
Words were uſed by the Mexicans when their 
Country was diſcovered by the Spaniards; ſuch as 
Pengwyn, White Head,” the name, not only of 
a Bird, but alſo given to high and bare Rocks. . 
Groeſo Wellcome, Gwenddwr, white or limp- 
id Water.” Bara, Bread.“ Tad, Father.“ 
Mam „Mother.“ Buch or Buwch, „a Cow.” 
Clug - Jar, *a Partridge, or Heath Cock“ ( Clu- 
gar is now the Armorican name of a Partridge.) 
Llwynog, a Fox,” Coch y dwr, “a red water 
Bird.“ Many others are mentioned by Sir Thomas 
Herbert, in his Travels. ; Mr. 


9. It may be ſuppoſed that the above Letter was pub- 
liſhed about the beginning of the Spaniſh War in 1740, 
with a view of juſtifying that War: but the Story was 
not then invented, for it has been above ſhewn that the 
Tradition concerning Madog, was well Know long be- 
fore Elizabeth's reign; nay, long before ſhe was born. 

r. Several Travellers ſay that the Birds called Pen- 
gwyn have not a White Head : that is, in the Coun- 
tries where they ſaw them, But is it nat certain that 
ſome Birds vary in Plumage in difierent Climartes ? 
In this Iſland the Royſton Crow, as it is called, is 
different in its Plumage from' other Crows, 
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Mr. Jores's Narrative ſhews that the Defcend- 
ants of Madog's Colony were, in ſome meaſure, 
a diſtin people in the Year 1660. He not only 
converſed freely with them, but preached to them 
in his Native Tongue, | 


When the Spaniards conquered, or rather maf. 
facred the Inhabitants of Mexico, they ſound a- 
mong them ſome traces of Chriſtianity. The ſign 
of the Croſs was highly honoure1, poſſibly wor- 
ſhiped by them. Having been ſo many Ages ſepar- 
ated from other Chriſtians, their Religion, more and 
more, degenerated into Superſtition ; as, notwith- 
ſtanding ſuperior advantages, it did in Europe 
and in Afia. : 

Beſides, the Similarity of DialeQs in different 
places, already taken notice of, inclines me to 
believe that Madog's Colony, in proceſs of Time, 
extended itſelf much farther than the Country on 
which they firlt landed; for we find ſeveral Brit- 
iſh Words in other places, and in ſome of the 
Weſt Indian Iſlands. 5 | 
The 

f. About go Leagues to the South Fat of Mauritius, 
an Iſland in the Eaſt Indian Ocean, poſſeſſed by the 
French, there is another Iſland about 50 Miles round, 
former called Degarroys, at preſent, Deigo Reyes, 
which name ſeems derived from the Britiſh Word, 


Digarad, unlovely.“ utterly forſaken.” „Void of 
all human Beings,” This was the ſtate of the Iſland 


in 


E 
The Ifland Curaſſoa, or Curazao, poſſeſſed by 
the Dutch, may have had its name from the Brit- 
iſh Word, Croeſaw, or Crocſo, „Wellcome; “ 
poſſibly fo called for Joy at the fight of Land after 
a long and dangerous Voyage. Cape Breton, may 
alſo have hai its name from theſe ancient Naviga- 


tors, who poſſibly touched at it in one of their 
Voyages. 


To ſtrengthen theſe ConjeQures, it is obſervable 
that Montezuma, Emperor of Mexico, on his ſub- 
miſhon to Cortez, ſaid that their Chiefs were of 
foreign Extraction and, when the above Circum- 
ſtances are attended to, we may be diſpoſed to 
believe that theſe Foreigners were ancient Britons f. 


I know not of any Obje gion to the Account 
given by Humphry Llwyd and Dr. Powel, confirm- 
ed by Mr Jones's Narrative, but what is ground- 
ed upon the very low Eſtimation in which the 
Ancient Britiſh Writers are now undeſervedly 
held. E 2 For 


in the laſt Century, but whether it be now peopled 
or not, | cannot ſay, However, it is well furniſhed 
with proviſions, See Herberts Travels. 


t. See the Preface to Charlevoix's Travels through 
America, and Hewel's Letters. Vol. II. Letter 56. p. 
77. Edit. 2. This Writer, who died in 1666, ſays that 
the Ancient Italian Bards, much eſe. bled the Welſh 
Bards, in alliteration, This ſeems to intimate that the 
Britiſh Tongue, or Manners, in ſome diſtant Period, 
were known and followed in ſome parts of Italy, 
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For Argument's ſake, let us ſuppoſe that the 
Original Britons were, in general, a ſtupid, fool- 
iſh race of Men, might there not have ariſen, even, 
among them, in the ſpace of 700, or 800 Years, 
one Man bleſſed with ſome ſagacity and penetrati- 
on? In early times the Saxons were a barbarous 
and ſavage people. I do not recollett to have 
heard of a ſingle inſtance of Saxon Knowledge 
or Learning, before they came to Britain about 
the Year 449, of Chriſt. The Original Inhabi- 
tants of this Iſland were, in ſome degree, celebra- 
ted for literary Acquiſitions in the Days of ſulius 
Czſar, near 300 Years before the arrival of the 
Saxons. u. 


Though contrary to Hiſtory, let us ſuppoſe that 
the Britons were void of all Underſtanding and 
Judgment, of all literary Merit; that doth not, 
in the leaſt, affect the Truth of Prince Madog's 


Emigration; for by all that appears, it was not 


owing 


| uv, Warrington's Hiſtory of Wales, p. 101. Edit. 2. 
The Saxons were fo very illiterate when. they were cal- 
Jed to Britain by Vortigern, in Welſh, Gwrtheyrn, 
that they could neither write nor read, And for that 
reaſon Meſsengers were ſent to them from Britain, with 
2 verbal Invitation, Mr. Llwyd has proved that the 
Welſh furniſhed the Anglo - Saxons with an Alpha- 
bet. Sec a Welſh Book entitled Drych y prif Oeſoedd, 
*a view of the Primitive Ages,” by rhe above named 
Mr, Theophilus Evans. p. 96. note. Edit, 2. and Row - 
lands Mona Antiqua reſtorata. | 
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owing to Knowledge or Judgment, but was the con- 
ſequence of Neceſſity and Prudence. This . rince, 
however dull and ſottiſh, might have ſenſe enough 
to ſee that he could no where be in a worſe condi- 
tion than he was in his Native Country. There he 
could not live in ſafety, being always ſurrounded 
by a lawleſs Banditti. who ſacrificed their Friends, 
Relations, and even their Parents, to inherit their 
Dominions or Poſſeſſions. which after all, for the 
moſt part, were only a ſmall beggarly, wild, and 
uncultivated Diſtrict; ragged Rocks and Precipi- 
ces; barren Mountains; or boggy, unfruitſul, and 
unfriendly Soil. 


If an Objeftion be made to the Truth of Mas 
dog's Voyages, grounded upon the filence of Hiſ- 


tory for ſv many Years, it may with no great dif. 
ficulty be anſwered. v. 


The only Hiſtory of that Period of Britiſh affairs 
were the Regiſters woe at Conway, and Strata 
Florida, 


v. The Hiſtory of the Gwedir Family by Sir John 
Wynne, publiſhed by the Honorable Daines Barrington, 
1773, and afterwards in his Miſcellanies, in 1781, 
takes no notice of Madog's Voyages; but mentions 
him as a Son of Owen Gwynedd, This Author wag 
born in 1553, and died in 1626, He ſeems, chiefly, 
at leaſt, to enumerate thoſe Branches of Owen Gwy-« 
nedd's Deſcendants, who were his own Anceſtors, The 
| preſent Sir Thomas Wynne, Bart. and Lord News 
| borough of the Kingdom of Ireland is, I think, a De» 

ſeendant of our Author, 
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Florida, above mentioned; of which Guttun 
Owen took the moſt exact and perleR Copy; 
and the Odes of the Bards, for ſeveral Years af- 
terua'ds, w. Thele are the only records we have 
of theſe 1 imes. 9 


ObjcAio's ſhall be more particularly confider- 
ed when I come to conſider what Lord Lyttelton 
and Dr, Robertſon have advanced on this Subject. 


The Antients were incapable of purſuing fo. 
reign dilcoverics by Land or Sea. T heir notion 
of the Figure of the Earth was not juſt, fur moſt 
of them thought that it was a flat extenſive plain, 
Their Knowlege of Aſtronomy was very much 
confined; and their Ignorance of the Properties, 
of the Loadſtone would prevent their undertaking 
any Voyage of Conſequence. Suppoſing the 
Country which Madog diſcovered was not Ameri- 
ca, yet to ſay the Story is a late Invention, and 
forged after the diſcovery of that Continent by ' 
Columbus, with a View to ſet up a prior Claim 
to it, is plainly falſe; for, beſides the teſtimony 
of Peter Martyr, reſpecting Names and Cuſtoms, 
ve know that the Fact had been celebrated by 
Welch 


w. It may naturally be ſuppoſed that many Hiſtorical 
Documents periſhed, when the Bards were deltroyed 
by King Edward the Iſt. | 


VS 


Welſh Bards tien firſt ſailed to the 
VN elit. x. 


Some Writers have ſaid, that it was not to 
America our Welſh Prince failed, and in proof 
ſay, that America was well known in the cth and 
10th Centuries. It is moſt certain that it was well 
known 10 its Inhabitants for thoutands of Years. 
But that it was at all known to any European 
before the 12th Cemury, at ſooneſt, is incredible, 
(See page 12th, &c. ) for there is not even the 
Shadow of Authority for it. We are allo told 
that Greenland was the Country to which Madog 
failed, which is by no means probable, nor, in- 
deed, poſhble ; becauſe it conraditts every hiſto- 
rical Evidence that we have. Had he ſailed to 
Greenland, he muſt have left Ireland to the South, 
on his left Hand, whereas we are expreſsly told 
that he left it to the North, on his right Hand. 
Belides, it is ſaid by all Writers on the ſubjeR, 
that the ountry which Madog diſcovered was fair, 

fruitful 


x. The Welſh Bards were alſo Hiſtorians, They 
were retained in great Families to record the actions 
of their Anceſtors, and their own, in Odes and Songs. 
Their poems, therefore, may be conſidered, as Hiſtory, 
ſometimes, probably, in ſome degree, embelliſhed. Out 
of Hatred to the Church of Rome, they ſeem, occa» 
ſianly, to have written ſomething in the name of Pa- 
lioſſyn, &c. But the Voyage of Prince Made had no- 
thing to do with Religion. 
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failed, which is by no means probable, nor, in- 


dced, poſhble ; becauſe it contradicts every hiſto- 
rical Evidence that ve have. Had he ſailed to 
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x. The Welſh Bards were alſo Hiſtorians, They 
were retained in great Families to record the actions 
of their Anceſtors, and their own, in Odes and Songs. 
Their poems, therefore, may be conſidered, as Hiſtory, 
ſometimes, probably, in ſome degree, embelliſhed, Out 
of Hatred to the Church of Rome, they ſeem, occa» 
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fruitful and pleaſant, but Greenland is a miſerable, 
poor Country ; ſo exceſſively cold that all attempts 
to ſettle in 1t, have failed; for the perſons left there 
have always periſhed. In compariſon with Green- 
land, therefore, this Prince's Native Country, was 
a Paradiſe. Farther, I cannot learn that the 
Greenlanders in their Perſons, Manners, and Cul- 
toms bear any reſemblance to the Ancient Britons ; 
which ſome American Tribes plainly do. When 
we compare circumſtances together, we ſhall be 
led. with Hakluyt, to conclude that Madog land- 
ed on ſome part of New England, Virginia, &c. 
and that in proceſs of time the Colony extended 
itſelf Southward to Mexico, and other places; and 
that thoſe Foreign Anceſtors of the Mexican Chiefs, 
of whom the Spaniſh Writers often ſpeak in their 


accounts of Cortez's Adventures, were Ancient 
Britons, 


The probability that Madog ſ.iled to, or was 
driven upon ſome part of the American Continent 
ſeems, evident, though perhaps, we have not facts : 
ſufficiently clear to demonſtrate it- 


In thoſe ages, before the Invention of the Com- 
paſs, of the art of Printing, and of Gun-powder, 
the Welſh had very few advantages to boaſt of 
above the Native Americans: thence we may con- 
clude that Madog and his Colony landed amica- 


bly 
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bly, and that they were received by the Natives 
with Cordiality, 


That ſo extraordinary an Event ſhould not excite 
either the Engliſh or the Welſh to attempt a 
Diſcovery of their hardy Countrymen, and their 
New Settlement, can only be accounted for by 
the Ignorance and poverty of the Times. It 
is moſt natural to ſuppoſe that the Engliſh knew 
nothing of this Expedition from a Province which 
acknowleged not their Authority, and with which 
they were almoſt continually at War, and whoſe 
Inhabitants they would have been exceedingly glad 
to hear. were all gone away: and the poverty of 
the Welſh, robbed of their Inheritance by the u- 
ſurping Saxons, Normans, and Flemings, would 
effettually prevent their making any attempts. 


In ſhort, Mr. Jones's recital of his Travels con- 
firms the Truth of Prince Madog's Emigration and 
ſettlement in ſome part of America; for it expreſs- 
ly ſays, that in the Year 1660, there were ſome 
whole Tribes in North America, who ſpoke Welſh, 


and therefore molt have deſcended from the An- 
cent Britons. y. 


A Letter written by Charles Lloyd, Eſq. of Dsl y 
fran, in Montgometyſhire, already mentioned, pub- 
liſhed in 1777, by the Revd. N. Owen, junr. a. u. 

F ina 

y. I am obliged to a learned Welſh Divine for ſeveral 

of the above Obſervations, 
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in a pamphlet entitled, Britiſn Remains,” ſtrongly 
confirms Mr. Jones's Narrative, and of conſe- 
quence, the Truth of Madog's Voyages. Mr. 
Lloyd fays, in a Letter, that he had been inform. 
by a Friend, that one Stedman of Breconſhire, a- 
bout go Years before the Date of his Letter, was 
on the Coaſt of America in a Dutch Bottom, and 
being about to land for refreſhment, the Natives 
kept them off by Force, till at laſt this Stedman 
told his fellow Dutch Seamen that he under- 
ſtood what the Natives ſpoke. The Dutch bade 
him ſpeak to them, and they were thereupon very 
courteous; they ſupplied them with the beſt things 
they had, and told Stedman, that they came from 
a Country called Gwynedd, (North Wales) in 
Prydam, (Prydain) fawr, Great Britain. z. It is 
ſuppoſed by Mr. Lloyd that this place was ſituated 
between Virginia and Florida. It is farther ſaid 
by this Gentleman, that one Oliver Humphreys, a 
Merchant, who died, not long before the Date of 
this Letter, told him, that when he lived at Suri- 
nam, he ſpoke with an Engliſh Privateer or Pirate, 

who 


z. This muſt be a miſtake, for this Iſland was not 
called Great Britain, at ſooneſt, till the Acceſſion of 
James the firſt; Or, theſe Welſh People were the 
Deſcendants of a New Colony from Britain, ſince 
James's Acceſſion. The latter is moſt probable, for the 
Stuart Family had been on the Engliſh Throne about 
40 Years, when this Olirer Humphreys died. 
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who being near Florida a careening his Veſſel, had 
learnt, as he thought the Indian Language, which 
his Friend ſaid was perfect Welſh. 4 My Brother, 
Mr. Lloyd adds, having heard this, (Mr. Jones's 
Adventures) and meeting with this Jones at New 
York, deſired him to write it, with his own Hand, 
in his Houſe; and to pleaſe me and my Couſin 
Thomas Price (of Llanvyllin) he ſent me the Ori- 
ginal. This Jones lived within 12 Miles of News 
York, and was Contemporary with me and my 
Brother at Oxford. He was of [eſus College, and 
called then Senior Jones, by Way of diſtinQion.” 


The Flight of Jones this Gentleman ſuppoſes to 
have taken place about the time of Bacon's Re- 
bellion in Virginia, and that he was with the In- 
dians about the Year 1669. aa. 


The Date of Mr. Lloyd's Letter is Dolobran. 
8m 14 D. 3. 


There is alſo in Mr. Owen's Britiſh Remains 
an Extract from Dr. Robert Plott's Writings, in 
which the Doctor declares his Belief in Prince Ma- 
dog's Emigration, and Mr. Jones's Narrative. 

F 2 About 


4. Mr. Jones's Narrative ſays 1660: this Gentle- 
man, ſays, 166g ; but Mr. Jones's is the beſt Authority, 
for his Narrative is dated March 1oth 1685-6, ſome 
Years before the time that Mr. Lloyd ſuppoſes that he 
was among the Indians, Ihe other Vow is either, 
2675, or 167 3-4. 

See the Gentleman's Magazine. Vol. 47. p. 449. 
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About the ſame time, Sir Thomas Herbert pub- 
liſhed his Travels, in which he mentions Prince 
Madog's Voyages. His Narrative, in ſome things 
not material to the queſtion before us, differs from 
Lloyd and Powel. He adds that David the Son 
of Owen Cvynedd having ſlain his ine gimate Bro- 
ther Howel in Battle, was beſt approved of, and 
choſen Prince of North Wales; becauſe by the 
comelineſs of his Perſon, and Ingenuity, he had 
gained the affeQtions of the Lady Emma Plan- 
tagenet, Siſter to King Henry the Second. bb, 
This Writer muſt have ſeen Llwyd's and Powel's 
Account, and adds, that Madog after his laſt 
Voyage, returned no more. cc. | 


The Language and Cuſtoms of the Indians, will 
be noticed hereafter. 


To theſe Evidences muſt be added what the Au- 
thors of tlie univerlal Hiſtory, and Dr, Campbell, 
In his Naval H ſtory of Great Britain, have laid. 


& That the Weh contributed towards the peo- 
pleing of America is intimated by ſome good Au- 
thors, and ought to be conſidered as a Notion ſup- 


ported 


bh, Warrington? s Hiſtory of Wales, p- 312. Edit, 
7788. 

cc. Eerbert's Travels, p. 394. &c. The Differences 
we fad between the Writers who have mentioned 
Prince Madog's Voyages, ſeem to imply that they de- 
rived their Information form different Sources, 
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ported by ſomething more than bare Conjeftures. 
Powel, in his Hiſtory of Wales informs us that a 
War happening in that Country for the Succeſſion, 
upon the death of Owen Gwyneth. a. p. 1170, 
and a Baſtard having carried it from his lawful 
Sons, one of the latter, called, Madog, put to Sea 
for new Diſcoveries, and ſailing Welt from Spain, 
he diſcovered a New World of wonderful Beauty 
and Fertility. But finding this uninhabited, upon 
his return, he carricd thither a great Number of 
People from Wales. To this delightful Country 
he made three Voyages, according ta Hakluyt, 
The Places he diſcovered ſeem to be Virginia, 
New England, and the adjacent Countries. In 
Confirmation of this, Peter Martyr ſays that the 
Natives of Virginia and Guatimala celebrated the 
Memory of one Madoc as a great and ancient Hero, 
and hence it came to paſs that Modern Travel- 
lers have found ſeveral Old Britiſh Words among 
the Inhabitants of North America ; Matec Zunge 
and Mat Inga as being in uſe TUE: the Guati- 
mallians, in which there is a plain alluſion to Ma- 
doc, and that with the D ſoftened into T, accord- 
ing to the Welſh manner of pronunciation. Nay, 
Biſhop Nicolſon ſeems to believe that the Welſh 
Language makes a conſiderable part of ſeveral of 
the American Tongues. According to a famous 
Britiſh Antiquary, the Spainards borrowed their 
double L. (LL) from the feople of Mexico, wha 


received 


_ 
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received it from the Welſh ; and the Dutch brought | 
a Bird with a white Head from the Streights of 
Magellan, called by the Natives, Penguin, which 


word in the Old britiſn (and in Modern Britiſh) 
ſignifies White Head;“ and therefore ſeems Ori. 


ginally to have come from Wales. This muſt be 
allowed an additional Argument, to omit others 


that occur in Favour of Madoc's three Ameri- 


ean Expeditions.” dd. 


It would hence ſeem that theſe Writers were 
inclined to believe the Tradition concerning 
Madog ; for they ſay that it is a notion ſupport- 
ed by ſomething more than bare Conjeftures. 


They ſay alſo that they have omitted other Ar- 
guments in Favour of Madog's Expeditions. 


In the Britiſh Tongue, the double L (LL) hath a. 
peculiar ſound, different from any in other Tongues. 
It hath been ſaid that in the Spaniſh it has the 
fame ſound. But a Gentleman who underſtands 
the Spaniſh Language informed me that jt is nat - 
like the Welſh double, LL, though it hath a pe- 
culiar found. However, if the Spaniſh Tongue 
hath ſuch a ſound, or one near to it, it might have 


been derived from the Inhabitants of Mexico or 
Guatimala; for we have very ſtropg reaſons to 


| believe 
dd. Univerſal Hiſtory, Vol. XX. Diflertatian ups 


the peopling of America, p. 193. Edit. 1748. 
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delleve that the Deſcendants of Madog's Colony, 
ſpread themſelves over a great part of America. 
But more of this hereafter. 


Dr. Campbell in his Naval Hiſtory agrees with 
the above Writers, in his general Account, and 
concludes with theſe Obſervations. 


It muſt be confeſſed that there is nothing which 
abſolutely fixes this Diſcovery of America, though it 
muſt likewiſe be owned that the Courſe before ſet 
down niight very poſlibly carry him thither. The 
great point is to know how far the fact may be de- 
pended upon, and in relation to this, I will venture 
to aſſert that there are Authentic Records, in the Brit- 
iſh Tongue, as to this Expedition of Madog's, 
wherever he went, ptior to the Diſcovery of Ame- 
rica by Columbus, and that many probable Ar- 
' guments may be offered in ſupport of this Notion, 
That theſe Britons were the Diſcoverers of that new 
World is alſo true, though at preſent we have 
not an Opportunity to inſiſt upon them.“ And in 
a Note Mr. Campbell adds, Meredith ab Reece, 
a Cambrian Bard, who died in 1477, compoſed an 
Ode in his Native Language on this Expedition, 
ee. from which the particulars above mentioned 
are taken, and this was prior to Columbus's Diſ- 

covery, 


I ee. This Ode was cited above, p. 13 &, It was 
not written on Madog's Expedition, but contains an 
Alluſion to it. 
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covery; ſo that Fact would never have encourag. 


ed the framing of this F . even ſuppoſing it to 
be ſo. F. 


It is evident, from this ExtraR,. that Dr. Camp- 
bell gave credit to this Tradition, and aſſigns as a 
Reaſon, an Ode written by Sir Meredyth ab Rhys, 
(containing an alluſion to it) who died about 1477, 
during the Reign of Richard the 3d, ſome Years 


before Columbus firſt failed Weſtward. Hence 


then it clearly appears that it was not a Story 
invented to diſpute the diſcovery of America with 
the Spaniards; for when this Ode was written, 


Europeans had no Notion of a Weſtern World, 


The Voyages of Madog were little known, but 
to the Native Welſh, nor did they know whither 
he went. That it was to America, was a diſcovery 
of after Ages. Had the Story been firſt menti- 
oned in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, when at 
War with Philip the 2d. King of Spain, it might 
have appeared ſuſpicious ; but as it had been cele- 
brated and alluded to in an Ode written 50 Years 
before 


Ff. Naval Hiſtory. Vol. I. p. 257. Edit. 2. Mr. 
Buache ſeems to believe Madog's Emigration. Hiſtory 
and Memoires of the Royal Academy of Paris, for 1784. 
Monthly Review, Vol. 78. p. 616. Had there not 
been a Tradition concerning this Fact before the Days 
of Queen Elizabeth, this Diſcovery would hardly have 
been attributed to a people ſo little known as the Bri- 
tons were at that Period. It would have been aſcribed 
to ſome more renowned and powerful Nation, 
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before ſhe was born, there can, in my Opinion, 
be no room for ſuſpicion. The Bard wrote an 
Ode of thanks to a Friend for a Favour, in which 
he alludes to a Fatt, honourable to his Country 
men, but then of no advantage to them, for all 


Intercourſe between the Countries had ceaſed for 
Hundreds of Years. 


I now proceed to modern Travellers, who prove, | 
that at preſent, there are Tribes in North Ame- 
rica deſcended from the Ancient Britons. 


Mr. Charles Beatty, a Miſſionary from New 
York, accompanied by a Mr. Duffield, viſited ſome 
Inland parts, of North America in the Year 1766. 
If I rightly underſtand his Journal, he travelled 
about 400, or goo Miles, to the South Weſt of 
New York, During his Tour he met with ſever- 
al Perſons who had been among the Indians from 
their Youth, or who had been taken Captives by 
them, and lived with them ſeveral Years. . Among 
others one Benjamin Sutton, who had viſited dif- 
ferent Nations, and had lived many Years with 


them. His Account, in Mr. Beatty's Words, was 
as follows. 


«He, (Benjamin Suttoh) informed us, when he 
was with the Chaftaw Nation, or Tribes of Indians 
at the Miſſiſſipi, he went to an Indian Town a 
very conſiderable Diſtance from New Orleans, 
whoſe Inhabitants were of different Complexions ; 
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not ſo tawny as thoſe of the other Indians, and 
who ſpoke Welſh. He ſaid he ſaw a Book a- 
mong them, which he ſuppoſed was a Welſh 
Bible, which they carefully kept wrapped up in a 
Skin, but they could not read it ; and that he heard 
ſome of theſe Indians afterwards in the lower 
Shawanaugh Town ſpeak Welſh with one Lewis 
a Welſh-man, Captive there. This Welſh Tribe 
now live on the Weſt- ſide of the Miſhſhpi River, 
a great way above New Orleans. 


Levi Hicks—as being among the Indians from 
his Youth, told us he had been, when attending 
an Embaſly in a Town of Indians, on the Weſt-fide 
of the Miſſiſſipi River, who talked Welſh, (as he 
was told, for he did not underſtand them) and our 


Interpreter Joſeph ſaw ſome Indians whom he 


ſuppoſed to be of the ſame Tribe, who talked 
Welſh, for he told us ſome of the Words they ſaid, 
which he knew to be Welſh, as he had been ac- 
quainted with ſome Welſh People. 


Correſpondent hereto, I have been informed 
that many Years ago, a Clergyman went from Bri. 
tain to Virginia, and having lived ſome time there, 
went from thence to South Carolina ; but either 
becauſe the Climate did not agree with him, or 


for ſome other reaſon, reſolved to return to Vir- 


ginia, and accordingly fet out by Land, accom- 
panied by ſome other perſons: but travelling thro” 
= | 5 che 
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the back parts of the Country which was very thin- 
ly inhabited, ſuppoſing, very probably, this was 
the neareſt Way, he fell in with a party of Indian 
Warriors going to attack the Inhabitants of Vir- 
ginia, againſt whom they had declared War, 


The Indians upon examining the Clergyman, 
and finding that he was going to Virginia, looked 
upon him, and his Companions as belonging to 
Virginia, and therefore took them all Priſoners, 
and let them know they muſt die. The Clergy- 
man in preparation for another World went to 
prayer, and being a Welſh-man, prayed in the 
Welſh Language, poſſibly becauſe this Language 
was moſt familiar to him, or to prevent the Indians 
underſtanding him. One or more of the party of 
the Indians, was much ſurpriſed to hear him pray 
in their Language. Upon this they ſpoke to him, 
and finding that he could underſtand their ſpeech, 
they got the Sentance of Death reverſed ; and this 


happy Circumſtance was the means of {ſaving his 
Life. 


They took him back with them into their Country 
where he found a Tribe, whoſe Native Language 
was Welſh, though the Dialett was a little differ- 
ent from his own, which he ſoon came to under- 
ſtand, They ſhewed him a Book, which he found 
to be the Bible, but which they could not read; 

G 2 


and 
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and if I miſtake not, his ability to read it tended 
to raiſe their regard for him. gg. 


He ſtayed among them ſome time and endea- 
voured to inſtrutt them in the Chriltian Religion. 
He at length propoſed to go back to his own Count- 
ry, and return to them with ſome other Teachers, 
who would be able to inſtruct them in their own 
Language ; to which propoſal they conſenting, he 
accord: »gly ſet out ſrom thence, and arrived in 
Britain, with full intention to return to them with 
ſome of his Country-men in order to teach theſe 
Indians Chriſtianity, But I was acquainted that 
not long aſter his arrival he was taken fick, and 
died, which put an end to his ſchemes, kk, 


Sutton farther told us that among the Delaware 
Tribe of Indians, he obſerved their Women to 
follow exattly the Cuſtom of the ſewiſh Women, 
in keeping ſeparate from the reſt Seyen Days at 
certain Times as preſcribed in the Moſaic Law; 
that from ſome Old Men among them he had 

| | heard 


gg. Mr. Jones in his Narrative does not mention a 
Book, but that he converſed familiarly with, and preached 
to theſe Indians in Welſh. It appears from hence that 
Mr. Beatty had not ſeen Mr. Jones's Narrative. It were 
to be wiſhed that this Book, or a Copy of it, could be 


procured, 


5h. Mr, Jones ſays that he was taken Priſoner by a 


the Indians in 1660, and continued with them 4 months. 
His 
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heard the following Traditions : That of old Time 
their people were divided by a River, and one 
part tarrying behind; ii. that they knew not for 
certainty, how they came firſt to this Continent, 
but account thus for their coming into theſe parts, 
near where they are now ſettled: That a King of 
their Nation, when they formerly lived far to the 
Weſt, left his Kingdom to his two Sons; that the 
one Son making War upon the other, the latter 
thereupon determined to depart and feek ſome 
New Habitation ; that accordingly he ſet out ac- 
companied by a number of his people, and that 
after wandering too and fro for the ſpace of 40 
Years, X. they at length came to Delaware River, 
where they ſettled 370 Years ago. The Way, 
he ſays, they keep an account of this, is by putting 
on a Black Bead of Wampum every Year lince, 
on a Belt they have for that purpoſe. 


He 


His Narrative is dated 1685-6, and he then lived at 
New York, or within 12 Miles of it. It is notat all 
likely therefore that he returned to Britain, and died 
here. See pages, 16. 17, and 26. 


7 i, Does not this Tradition refer to the paſſages of 
the Iſraelites over Jordan into the Land of Canaan un- 
der the Conduct of Joſhua ? 

++. The unſettled State of North Wales, the De- 
parture of Madog, and his Travels before he finally 
ſettled, ſeem implied in the above Account, or it may 
be a confuſed Tradition of the Travels of the Iſracls 
ites in the Wilderneſs, 
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He farther added that the King of chat Country 
from whence they came, ſome Years ago, when 
the French were in poſſeſſion of Fort Duqueſne, 
ſent out, ſome of his People, in order if poſſible, 
to find out that part of their Nation that departed 
to ſeek a new Country, and that theſe Men after 
ſeeking ſix Years, came at length to the Pickt 
Town on the Oubache River, and there happen- 
ed to meet with a Delaware Indian, named Jack, 
after the Euglith, whoſe Language they could un- 
derſtand ; and that by him they were condutted to 
the Delaware Towns where they tarried one year, 
and returned ; that the French ſent a White Man 
with them properly furniſhed to bring back an 
Account of their Conntry who, the Indians aid, 
could not return in leſs than 14 Years, for they 
lived a great Way towards the Sun ſetting. It is 
now, Sutton ſays, about 10 or 12 Years ſince they 
went away. He added that the Delawares obſerve | 
the Feaſt of firſt Fruits, or the green Corn Feaſt. 
So far Sutton.” J. | 


Before I make any Remarks on the above long 
Extract I will produce another Evidence of late 
Date, to confirm the Truth of Mr. Jones's Narra- 
tive, It is an Accouut given by Captain Iſaac 

Stewart, 


Il. Journal of a Two Month's Tour, &c. by Charles 


Beatty. A. M. dedicated to the Earl of Dartmouth, 
London, 1768, p. 24, &c, Note. 
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Stewart, taken from his own Mouth, in March 
1782, and inſerted in the Public Advertizer, Ot, 
8th, 1785. 


« [ was taken Priſoner about 50 Miles to the 
Weſt-ward of Fort Pitt, about 18 Years ago by 
the Indizns, and was carried by them to the Wa- 
baſh with many more White Men who were exe- 
cuted with Circumſtances of horrid Barbarity. It 
was my good Fortune to call forth the Sympathy 
of what 1s called the good Woman of the Town, 
who was permitted to redeem me from the Flames, 
by giving, as my Ranſom, a Horſe. 


Aſter remaining two Years in Bondage among 
the Indians, a Spaniard came to the Nation, hav- 
ing been ſent from Mexico on Difcoveries. He 
made Application to the Chiets for redeeming me 
and another White Man, who was in a like Situa- 
tion, named John Davey (David) which they com- 
plied wich. And we took our Departure in Com- 
pany with the Spaniard to the Weſtward, croſſing 
the Miſſiſſipi near Rouge or Red R:ver, up which 
we travelled 700 Miles, when we came to a Nation 
of Indians remarkably White, and whoſe Hair was 
of a reddiſh Colour, at leaſt, moſtly ſo. They 
lived on the Banks of a Small River which is cal- 
led the River Poſt. In the Morning of the Day 
after our Arrival, the Welſh Man informed me 
that he was determined to remain with them, giving 

us 
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us a Reaſon, that he underſtood their Language, 
it being very little different from the Welſh. My 
Curioſity was excited very much by this Infor- 
mation, and I went with my Companion to th: 
Chief Men of the Town, who informed him in a 
Language that I had no knowledge of, ang which 
had no. affinity to that of other Indian Tongues 
that I ever heard) that their Fore Fathers of this 
Nation came from a Foreign Country, and landed 
on the Eaſt Side of the Miſhſlipi, deſcribing par- 
ticularly the Country now called Florida, and that 
on the Spaniards taking poſſeſſion of Mexico, 
they fled to their then Abode. And as a proof 
of the Truth of what he advanced, he brought | 
forth Rolls of Parchment, which were carefully 
tied up in Otter's Skins, on which were large 
ChraraQers written with blue Ink. The Charac- 

ters I did not underſtand, and the Welſh Man 
being unacquainted with Letters, even, of his own 

Language, I was not able to know the meaning | 
of the writing. They are a bold, hardy, and in- 

trepid people, very Warlike, and the Women 

beautiful when compared with other Indians.” 


Captain Stewart and Mr. Beatty's account and 
nearly of the ſame Date, though related by the 
Captain in March 1782. 


The Riches of the Country I take no Notice 
of, as they do not concern my Subject, which is 
| only 


= — 


6 


only the Manners, Cuſtoms, Traditions, and Lan- 
guage of the Inhabitants. 


| 
it 
, 


The Information given us by the Captain and 

Mr, Beatty, ſeems to confirm, I may almoſt ſay, 

_ eſtabliſh, the Truth of Llwyd's and Powel's Hiſ- 

tory, and of Mr. Jones's Narrative. The latter 

ſays that in the Year 1660, ſome Indian Tribes 

ſpoke Welſh; and his Teſtimony appears to me 

unqueſtionable becauſe he underſtood it. Meſſrs. 

Stewart and Bedtty ſay that it was the Language 

of ſome Indian Tribes about the Years 1766 and 
1768, _ 8 


This is ſaid by Mr. Beatty on the Teſtimony of 
Four different Perſons, Benjamin Sutton, Levi 
Hicks, Jack (who was himſelf a Delaware Indian) 
and Jofeph the Interpreter, who each of them 
had lived a long time in the Country, and were 
acquainted with the Traditions that prevailed a- 
mong the Inhabitants. Theſe Perſons declared 
that they knew Tribes of Indians who uſed the 
ancient Britiſh Tongue. 


There is not the leaſt reaſon to call their Vera- 
city in queſtion, or even to charge Them with Cre- 
dulity, for they could have no Intereſt in propaga- 
ting ſuch a report among Perſons who were not 
Welſh, if it were not true. Captain Stewart ſeems 
to have viſited parts of the Country to the Weſt, and 

) | H South 
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South Weſt, far beyond the Extent of Mr. va 3 
Tour, 


From theſe accounts, accurately compared to- 
gether, it would ſeem that the Welſh Tribes are 
now divided into three Tribes, ſeparate from one 
another. The Tuſcoraras, on the South ſide of 
Lake Erie, between the Ohio and Mifſſiſſipi Rivers, 
behind Penſylvania. The Delawares, whom I take 
to be the ſame with the Doegs, lower down on the 
Ohio, and Delaware Rivers; and the other Tribe 
io the Weſt of the Miſſiffipi, from whoſe Country, 
we are told the Rivers flow to the South Sea or 
Pacific Ocean. The Account which the above 
named Perſons gave to. Mr, Beatty is the more 
credible, as it is not at all probable, I may ſay, 
poſſible, that either of cheſe had ever heard of 
Llwyd and Powel's Hiſtory ; and very little if any 
thing of Mr. Jones's Narrative. Of Mr. Jones, 
however, there ſeems to have been ſome Tradi- 
tion in the Country, perhaps, among the Indians; 
ſor he muſt have been the Clergyman alluded to 
by Mr. Beatty. 


A Tradition fupported by ſuch a 
Circumſtances muſt have had ſome foundation of 
Truth, and as the Language was evidently Welſh, 
it appears to me, beyond all reaſonable Doubt, 
that theſe Tribes are deſcended from Prince Ma- 

dog's Colony, That the Language was Wellh can- 
| - Not 


„ 


not be denied; for one Lewis a Welſh- man con. 
verſed with Indians in their own Language. It 
is obſervable allo that they had a Book among them 
upon which they ſet a great Value, though they 
could not read it. This Book, I conclude was a 
Welſh Bible, which Mr. Jones could read and un- 
derſtand. The Book which Captain Stewart ſaw 
ſeems alſo to have been a Welſh Bible, for it 
was found in the Hands of a people who ſpoke 
Welſh; and we are told by Mr. Bcatty that Mr. 

ones's being able to read this Book, much recom 
mended him to the Indians. The Captain fays 
that the Welſh-man was not acquainted with 
Letters, even, thoſe of his own Language.” This 
ſeems rather ſurprizing to me; for whatever may 
have been the original alphabetical Characters of 
the Ancient Britons, they. uſed the Greek Cha- 
ratters in the Days of Julius Cæſar. mm. which 
I preſume, the Captain could read; and it is al- 
moſt certain, that the Britons uſed the Roman 


Characters in the twelfth Century when Madog 
emigrated. | 


I have no authority poſitively to aſſert it, but it 
is poſſible that the Scriptures, tranſlated into 
H 2 Welſh, 


m m. Græcis Literis utuntur. Com. Lib. VI. As 
the Gauls and the Britons at this period, were Friends 
and Allies, and of the ſame Origin, without doubt, 
they made uſe of the ſame alphabetical Characters. 

Drych y prif Oeſoedd. p. 25 and 35. 
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Welſh, might be written in Greek Characters, 
for the Welſh-man could not read them. Thoſe 
Charatters might be thought Sacred, becauſe in 
theſe CharaQters, the Goſpel was firſt written. Had 
they been Roman, as they had been long in ute, 
the Welſh-man, if he knew any Letters at all, 
could not be ignorant of them. Some parts of 
North Wales, till of late Years, were far behind 
other parts, in every kind of Knowledge; but as 
Charity-Schools were opened in South Wales, 
above fifty Years ago, andin North Wales, above 
thirty, the Country 1s very much improved in this 
reſpect. nn. Or, perhaps, the Book was writ- 
ten in the Ancient Greek Characters, of the ſame 
Form with thoſe of the Alexandrian Manuſcript 
in the Britiſh Muſeum. In that Caſe it is not at 
all ſurprizing that neither the Captain, nor the 
Welſh-man could read them. | 


Though the Art of Printing was not diſcover- . ' 
ed in the Days of Madog, yet there can be no 
doubt, but that the Britons had Copies of the 
Scriptures in their own Language many Centuries 
before that period; for it is almoſt certain that 

they 


n. A Welſh Gentleman obſerved to me that there 
may be found whole Pariſhes, in the principality, where 
there are more Perſons who cannot read, than thoſe 
who can; and as he very juſtly added, there is hardly 
any one in the whole Number, who can read a Manyy 

** of the twelfth h daa. 
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they were converted to Chriſtianity about the 
Year 177. Madog was of a Princely Family: it 
may therefore be reaſonably thought that he and 
his Companions had ane or more Copies among 
them. | 


Ihe Jewiſh Cuſtoms mentioned by Mr. Beatty 

+ ſeem to eſtabliſh the opinion, that ſome of the 
Original Inhabitants of the New Continent, were 
Jews, Carthaginians, or Phenicians, among whom 
thoſe Cuſtoms prevailed, 


By the Way, we are told by Travellers, that 
ſome of -theſe Cuſtoms now prevail among the 
Tartars. As we have no Satisfattory, or even 
a plauſible, Account of the Ten Tribes carried 
Captives to the Eaſt by Nebuchadnezzar, King of 


Babylon, we may be diſpoſed to think that the 


Tartars are deſcended from them. All the Diſ- 
coveries of our late Navigators ſhew that the 
North Continent of America is at no great diſtance 
from the Northern, North Eaſtern, and North 
Weſtern parts of Aſia and Europe. It is there- 


fore poſſible that the Tartars, at different Periods, 
might have been driven on that Coaſt, and peo- | 


ple the Country. Some Tartars hunting upon 
the Ice, on a ſudden Thaw, might be carried on 
the 
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the Ice to America, from whence they could not 
return. 00. 


As the Captivity happened near 600 Years be- 
fore Chriſt, we may reaſonably believe that in 
the Courſe of about 2000 Years, the Americans 
deſcended from Taitars might become as nu- 
merous as the, are laid to have been, when the 
Europeans landed on their Coaſt. This will fully 
Account for Jewiſh Cuſtoms and Manners in ſome 
parts of America. 


I now 


6 0. See Hornius, ubi ſupra, pages, 183, 186, 205, 
215. Forſter's Hiſtory of the Voyages and Diſcoveries 
made in the North, Clavigero's Hiſtory of Mexico, 


and Brerewood on the Language and the Religion of 
the World. 


In the Hebrew we have J >xploravit, tt he 


ſearch'd,” and a Subſtantive, NN exploratores, 
“ Searchers.” Hence ſome would derive_ the word 


Tartar, In © Tartar,” after the Hebrew man- 
ner. They alſo think that the Britiſh word «Tor or 
Torriad,” «a breaking or cutting off,” has the ſame 
Origin, Thoſe who travel, may be id to „ ſearch.” 
When they travel in foreign, unknown Countries, they 
may be ſaid to be **cut off” from their Friends, 


as the Ten Tribes were from their native Land by 
N ebuchadnezzar, 


But it is not at all probable that the Tartars 
derived their Name from this Hebrew word; for, 


| omitting other reaſons, the original Name of that 
People is Tatar, 


1 


1 now proceed to conſider the Objedtions raiſ- 
ed by two very reſpeAable Authors to Prince 
Madog's Voyages to America; Lord Lyttelton, 
and Dr. William Robertſon. 


| I have already obſerved, that the Account 
we have of this Event in Caradoc's Hiſtory, was - 
not written by him, but by Humphry Llwyd and 
Dr. Powel; but I conceive that Lord Lyttelton was 
not right in calling theſe additions to Caradoc's 
work * Interpolations, ” 


Beſides the Unpoliteneſs, indeed, the Impro- 
priety of the Word, this is to charge the above 
Writers with wilful and direct Forgeries. Llwyd 
and Powel were Gentlemen of fair and unblemi- 
ſhed Charafters, and good Scholars, Mr. Llwyd's 
Writings ſhew him to have been a Man of Learn- 
ing and Judgment ; and Dr, Powel was the ſame ; 
and was well acquainted with all the TranſaQtions 
in his Native Principality, and publiſhed ſeveral 
things on that Subject, beſides this Work; ſuch as 
Ponticus Virunnius, and Giraldus's Hiſtory, 


Dr. Powel ſays that he had compared Llwyd's 
Tranſlation with the Britiſh Book, of which he 
had at firſt two Copies, (meaning, as I under- 
ſtand him, of Guttun Owen's Book) and that he 
had received a third and a larger Copy of it from 
Robert Glover, Somerſet Herald, This Circum- 

ſtance 


ts) e 


ſtance ſhews that he was a diligent and archi 
Enquirer ; and that IIwyd's s Tranſlations and Ad- 
ditions were juſt, true, and correct. A Gentle- 
man in the Herald's Office muſt have known 
what degree of Credit was to be given to a 
Writing on a Subject with which a Perſon in his 


Office mult have been converſant; otherwiſe, it is 


not probable that he would have been at the trou- 
ble of correcting it, nor would he have ſent it 
io a Friend as a Voucher of a. Fact. Where he 
found. his Copy to differ from others of Authori- 
ty and Conſiſtency, he corretted his Copy by them; 


| fora Perſon in his Situation muſt have had free ac- 


ceſs to all the Repoſitories of Antiquity in his own. 


Office, and to others. pp. Dr. Powel alſo correted 


his Copy; whence it appears evident that Guttun 


Oven's Compilations were extant in Dr. Powel's 
Days. | | 


[ 


His Lordſhip 1 that the Doftor dreſſed | 
x up ſome Tradition concerning Madog which he 


found in Guttun Owen and others, in order to con- 


. vey an Idea that his Country-man had the Hon- 
our of firſt diſcovering America. — It hath already 
been obſerved (page fith) that this part of Hiſtory 
from 1157, to "ove? was not written by Dr. 

Powel, 


pP. Were the Herald's Office carefully ſearched, 


there poſlibly might be found ſome papers on this 
* - 


IN Se 
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| Powel, ths by — Llwyd. Had theſe ad- 

- ditions been Inventions, Humpbry Llwyd and 
Dr. Powel muſt have been very bad and weak _ -- 
Men; for as Guttun Owen's Works were extant 

in their Time, theForgeries muſt have been im- 
mediately detefted. I really believe that bis Lord- 
ſhip is the firſt Writer that has charged Dr. 

. Powel with wilful and deſigned mifrepreſentations, 


Thoſe writings of Guttun Owen's, which his 
Lordſhip allows were extant in the Days of Dr. 
Powel, were certainly known before Columbus's 
firſt Voyage; for the Doctor expreſsly ſays that 
he found the particulars concerning Madog's emi- 
gration noted by Guttun Owen, who wrote in 
1480: conſequently this Bard's Writings were 
| known to Dr. Povel. | 


Lord Lyttelton grants that Prince Madog was 
a bolder Navigator than any of his Countrymen, 
in the age he lived, and that he was famous for 
ſome Voyage; but as the Courſe was not mark'd, 
it is of no Importance to the matter in queſtion.” 


With Submiſſion to his Lordſhip, I think that 
the Courſe is clearly marked, and ſo thought 
Hornius, as appears from what he ſays in the Ex- 
tralt above cited: for it is ſaid that Madog failed 
weſt-ward, and left the Coaſt of Ireland to the 
North, and that he fell in with Land in that Di- 


I | recon 
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reQtion. © And it is certain that no Land is found 
in that Direction, but America. 


His Lordſhip alſo ſays that if Madog did real- 
ly diſcover any part of America, or any Iflands 
| lying to the South-weſt of Ireland, in the Atlantic 
Ocean, without the help of the. Compaſs, at a 
time when Navigation was ill underſtood, and with 
Mariners leſs expert than any other in Europe, 
he performed an atchievement incomparably more 

exzraordinary than that of Columbus.” 


. .- Iagree with his Lordſhip, that it was a extraor- 
8 dinary atchievement, ſuperior to that of Columbus, 
who had many advantages which the other had not : 
but as I have already. obſeryed, it does not ap- 

pear that Prince Madog's firſt Voyage was the 
reſult of Sagacity and Judgment, but of meer 
Neceſſity and Prudence. Moſt probably, NN 
threw him on the American Coaſt. gg. 


In this paragraph bis Lordſhip, happens, "BT | 
tunately, to be miſtaken. The N aval force of the 
Britons ſeems to have been very conſiderable in 
the . of r Cælar. 

. The 


4. In the Space of * 300 Years, a report of 
Prince Madog' s ſucceſsful Weſtern Navigations might 
obtain through Europe; and the penetrating and enter- 
prizing Genius of Columbus might excite him to pur- 
ſue the ſame Courſe, in Hopes of finding a nearer Way 
to China and other Countries, 
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The Reaſon * which he invaded this Mind 
was, as he ſays, becauſe the Britons aſſiſted the „ 
Gauls by Land and Sea. Their Naval P Wer 
muſt have been very, conſiderable, when Vin- 3 
cula dare Oceano, and Britannos ſubjugare, 
were convertible Terms. vr. Had not the Bri- 


tiſh Naval Power been then formidable, this would 
not have been ſaid. 


Their Maritme Force, it is true, was much 
weakened by Cæſar; yet in no long Time it ſeems © 
to have been conſiderably reſtored, as appears 
from the Conduct of later Emperors. Had thetr 
Navy, as hath been aſſerted by ſome Writers, 
conſiſted only of ſmall Fiſhing Boats, now, in the 
Principality called, Coracles, they could not have 
afforded ſuch aſſiſtance to che Gauls, as to bring 
upon them the Roman power. As to unſkilful-—--.- 
neſs, it doth not appear from Hiſtory, that _ 
with truth, could be ſaid of them. 


1 know not upon what Authority, it is ſaid by 
his Lordſhip that the Britons 'were leſs expert 
12 | Mariners 


rr. Cæſar i that the Britons aſſiſted the Gauls 
with Ships. Hence we may infer that their Ships were 
of the ſame Conſtruction with thoſe of the Gauls, 
which Cæſar ſays were built of Oak ſo ſtrong that 
they were impenetrable to the Beaks of the Roman < 
Ships, and. ſo high that they could not be, annoyed 
by the Darts of the Roman Soldiers. In the gth-Cent- _ 
ury, — the great had a | oy forinidable Fleet! 


— 
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Mariners than any other in Europe; for they ſeem 
to have had Connettions in the way of Com- 
merce, with very diſtant Nations, before Julius 


Cæſar; indeed, a very conſiderable and extenſive 
Trade with the Phœnicians, and others. 


For theſe Reaſons, I am inclined to believe 

that the Naval power of the Britons was conſider- 
able before th2 coming of the Romans. As to 
ſucceeding Times, when the Britons were driven 
into Wales, a Country with an extenſive Sea 
Coaſt, they had little to ſubſiſt upon, but a ſcanty 
Agriculture, and rich Fiſheries; ſo that very great 
Numbers of them were compelled by neceſſity to 
purſue a Seafaring Life. 


The ſtrongeſt objeQtion to the Truth of this 
Event, which is urged by his Lordſhip and by 
others, 1s the great Improbability that ſuch a Voy- 
age could be performed without the aſſiſtance of 
the Mariner's Compaſs, not then diſcovered. This 
Diſcovery was made about the Year, 1300; others 
fay, by Behaim above mentioned, above 100 
Years later. In anſwer to this ObjeQtion, it may 
be obſerved that previouſly to Madog's Voyage we 
read of ſeveral others, which appear to me full as 
improbable. It is generally underſtood that the 
' Phecenicians, Grecians, &c. were acquainted with, 
and failed to Britain, and other Countries, for Tin 
and Lead, and unto the Baltic Sea for Amber ; 

| Ee Voyages 
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Voyages which ſeem as difficult as that of Madog's, 
and a longer Navigation, It was hardly poſſible 


for the Britons, not to learn how to navigate Ships, 
| when they ſaw how it was done by others. 


The return of our Prince to North Wales, 
and back again to his Colony, is the moſt difh- 
cult to be accounted for, in the whole Story : 
However, I apprehend, that this is not altogether 
impoſſible. 


Let it be obſerved that the ſpace of Time in 
which theſe Voyages of Madog's were performed 
is no where mentioned. They might have taken 
up twenty Years or more. Madog, on his return 
to Wales, might have ſailed Northward by the 
American Coaſt, till he came to a ſituation where 
the light of the Sun at Noon was the ſame, at 
that Seaſon, as it was in his Native Country, and 
then ſailing Eaſtward ( the Polar Star, long before 
obſerved would: prevent his failing on a wrong 
point) he might ſafely return to Britain. The ex- 
perience he derived from his firſt Voyage would 
enable him to join his Companions v whom he had 
left behind. 


That there are ſtrong Currents in the Atlantic 
Ocean, is well known. On his return to North 
Wales, Madog might fall into that Current, which 
it is ſaid, runs from the Welt Indian Iſlands North- 
ward to Cape Sable in Nova Scotia, where inter- 

| "_ | 
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rupted by the Land, it runs Eaſtward towards 
Britain. SURE E 

There is a Tradition that a Captain of a Ship 
dined at Boſton, in New England, on a Sunday, 
and on the following Sunday, dined at his own 
Houſe, in Penzance, Cornwall. This is by no 
means impoſſible ; for with favourable Winds and 
firong Currents, a Ship may run above 14 miles 


in an Hour. 


The late celebrated Dr. Benjamin Franklin of 
Philadelphia, in a letter to a Friend well known | 
in the literary World, which I heard read, ſaid 
that he was fully convinced that there was ſuch 
a Current from Weft to Faſt, and that he did 
not think that the Captain's remarkable Expedi- 
tion impoſſible, nor even, altogether, improbable. 


It ſeems to me not a little ſtrange that Lord 
Lyttelton ſhould ſay, *that no certain Monument, 
Veſtige or Memorial of Madog's Voyage was 
ever found. It is hardly poſſible that his Lord- 
ſhip would ſay it, if he ſaw Hornius, and ſome 
other authorities, above produced, ' eſpecially 
Peter Martyr for we have aboye ſeen that many 


ſuch Memorials were, and are now to be found, 
in America. 


; | : | 
His Lordſhip, indeed, ſeems to have entertained 
a moſt — opinion of the Ancient and the 
Modern 
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Modern Britons, as appears in his Letter from 
Snowdon. 


Theſe Remarks, I preſume, if they do not re- 
move, yet very conſiderably weaken, Lord * 
telton's Objettions. 55. 


I ſhall now conſider Dr. Robertſon's Obſerva. 
tions on this Subject. zz. 


What he hath, in general, advanced, is much the 
ſame with what had been faid by Lord Lyttel- 
ton and others; and therefore, what J have already 5 
ſaid, will ſerve as a general Anſwer: but I muſt 
examine ſome particulars. 


He firſt ſays, *that the Pretenſions of the Welſh 
to the Diſcovery of America, ſeem not to reſt on a 
foundation much more ſolid, (than the Diſcovery 
of it by Behaim) becauſe that Powel, on whoſe 
Teſtimony the authenticity of the Story reſts, pub- 
liſhed his Hiſtory above four Centuries from the 
Date of the Event which he relates.” It is grant- 
ed that Humphry Llwyd, and Dr. Powel, lived 
fome Centuries after Madog's Emigration ; but 
Dr. Robertſon muſt alſo grant that there are ſeveral | 
Events, mentioned in Hiſtory, now commonly 
believed, even by the learned, which have no me- 

morials 


s 5. Lord Lyttelton 8, Hiſtory of 1 the 2d. _ 
v. Note 339. 8th Edit. 1773. | 


tt, Hiſtory of Ameriea, Vol. I. p. 373. Edit. 1786. 
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morials for as long a Period. Where ſhall we 
find any Evidence for the Originality of Offian 
and Fingal, from the Time in which they are 
ſaid to have been written, till their publication, 
a few Years ago by Mr. Macpherſon? Whether 
theſe Poems are of Scots or Iriſh Origin I know 
not; but they were not known to the World till 
very lately. If Dr. Robertſon ſays that they al- 
ways were, and now are known in the Highlands 
of Scotland; I fay in Anſwer, ſo was the Ex- 
pedition of Madog in the High Lands of Wales, 
as appears from the Poems of Sir Meredyth ab 
Rhy's, and of other Bards. This, by the Way, 
is an Evidence in which the Poems of Offian and 
Fingal are deficient. The filence of Hiſtory for 
about 1400 Years is much more unfriendly to the 
Authenticity of theſe Poems, than that of about 
400 to the Truth of Madog's Voyages. Oſſian 
and Fingal are ſuppoſed to have flouriſhed about 
the End of the gd Century. The Bards drew 
their Information, chiefly, from the Collections 
preſerved in the Abbies of Conway and Strata 
Florida, and from the current Traditions of the 
Country, We have no regular Hiſtory of the 
period in which this Prince emigrated, but this 
Hiſtory of Caradoc, and of Llwyd's, and Dr. 
Powel's additions. I think that Dr. Robertſon can- 
not produce better Authority for any Fafts, equal in 
Antiquity ; I am ſure none, for Oſſian and Fingal. | © 
| The 
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The Manner in which Dr. Robertſon mentions 
the Verſes publiſhed by Hakluyt aud others, is 
rather obſervable. Later Antiquarians, indeed, 
appealed to the Teſtimony of Meredith ab Rhees, 
a Welſh Bard, who died in 1477 ; but he cannot 
be confidered of much more credit than Powel.” 
This paſſage implies a ſevere Refleflion on Dr. 
Powel. His Evidence is of no weight ; it is not wor- 
thy of belief ; and, indeed, Sir Meredith ab Rhys, is 
no better. However I muſt beg leave to differ very 
much, indeed, from the Doctor on this Head, 
though I much admire him as a Writer and Hiſ- 
torian ; becauſe I think their Evidence is not only 
equal, but much ſuperior to his, concerning an 
Event which took place between two and three 
hundred Years nearer to their Times than to his. 


I ſhould be very ſorry to ſuſpe& that Dr. 
Robertſon took notice of Sir Meredyth ab Rhys, 
only becauſe he could not well avoid it. How- 
ever, as if he wanted to deſtroy his Authority, 
he ſpeaks of him with great Indifference, with a 
formal, indeed. 


He adds, © But if we admit Powel's Story, 

( Humphry Llwyd's) it does not follow that the 
unknown Country which Madog diſcovered was 
any part of America: it is much more proba- 
ble that it was Madeira, or ſome of the Wellern 
Ifles.” With ſubmiſſion, this is altogether impro- 
bable. It is very little farther from North Wales 
K to 
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to ſome parts of America, than to the Madeiras ; 
and, upon the whole, it is more ſecure to fail in 
an open-Sea, than among Shelves and Shoals on 


1 * 


an unknown Coaſt. 


But not to inſiſt upon this Circumſtance ; if the 
Country Madog diſcovered was Madeira, or any 
of the Weſtern Iſlands, he muſt have found them 
uninhabited, and entirely uncultivated, coyered 
with Wood, and without any Traces of Human 
Beings; for as the Doctor himſelf ſays, this was 
the ſtate of the Madciras when diſcovered by the 
Portugueſe in 1519. The other Weſtern Ifles 
were not, even, ſettled, for ſome Centuries after 

Madog's Voyages. u%. 


What the Doctor hath ſaid, after Lord Lyttel- 
ton, concerning the Literature and Naval kill 
of the ancient Britons, hath been already ani- 
madverted upon. To add more on thoſe particu- 
lars, is unneceſſary. ö oF: 

If we could find no Word, among the Ameri- 
cans, ſimilar to the ancient Britiſh, in ſound and 
ſenſe, but Pengwyn, I ſhould no more depend 
upon that circumſtance than. Mr. Pennant doth; | 


un. Dr. Robertſon. ubi * Vol. 1 p. 64. If 8 
the Country on which Madog landed was u ninhabited, 
how could he have found the Cuſtoms and nn. 


of the People different from thoſe of Europe ? W here - 


there were no Inhabitants, there could be no Cuſtoms, 
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but that is not the caſe: for many ſuch words 
were found among the Natives of the New World, 
and in the Welt Indian Iſlands, which are neither 
obſcure nor fanciful; for they had not only a ſtrong 
reſemblance in ſound, but convey the fame Idea 
preciſely, in both Languages. 


As to traces of Chriſtianity, Hornius hath enu- 
merated many that were found there by the 
Spaniards ; ſuch as the Croſs, Baptiſm, the Lord's 
Supper, 35 days Faſt, and the Trinity. v v. 


It is true, that theſe Cuſtoms may have been 
introduced by other Nations; by the Chineſe, Ja- 
paneſe, &c. as Hornius bath obſerved: but this 
does not concern my ſubject, which is only to 
examine which of the European Nations firſt viſited 
America, As no Nation in Europe, but the an- 
cient Britons, hath ever pretended, or does pre. 

tend to have diſcovered America before the 
i Spaniards in 1492, I am inclined to belicve that 
ſome of theſe Chriſtian ordinances and. luperlti- 
tions were introduced by the Britons, 


' The ſpace of time between the landing of Prince 
' Madog, and Columbus, above 300 Years, was 
ſufficiently long to diſſeminate ſuch Notions and 
: : Fecher theoigh g very great part of America. ; 
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* 


vv. Hornius. ubi ſupra. p. 128. 278. peter Martyr. 
Decade 3d. ch. 5. p- 38. C. and de Inſulis gupeſ in- 7 
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In ſhort, the account given by Llwyd and Powel "ſte 


hath all the marks of ſtrict Truth. If it be an 
Invention without any Foundation, it is a very 
{ingular one, the like to which is hardly to be met 
with. All imaginary Heroes and Conquerors, are 
adorned with every Virtue; whereas Madog is 
repreſented as poſſeſſed of no Virtue, but prudence 
and Courage. 


Having thus made ſome Animadverſions on 
Lord Lyttelton's, and Dr. Robertſon's Objettions 
to Prince Madog's Adventures, and endeavoured 
to ſhew, that they do not abſolutely overthraw the 
Truth of the Fact, I only obſerve farther here, 
that theſe eminent Writers have entirely omitted 
to take Notice of Mr. Jones's Narrative, and Mr. 
Lloyd's Letter, which they had, or ought to have 
ſcen, before they wrote upon the SubjeR. 


That the Welſh Tribes above mentioned aro 
not beiter known to the Europeans at this Time, 
is owing to what I have already obſerved. They 
dwell far to the Weſt of the Engliſh provinces. 
They may have been driven thither by more 
powerful Tribes of Indians, or by Europeans, and 
may now be reduced to an inconſiderable num- 
ber, comparatively, by inteſtine quarrels or foreign 
Enemies. However, they ſeem to have been nu- 
merous when Mr, Jones was among them, and 


abont 


oboe 5 20 or * Year ago, 35 wien. beauy | 
and Stewart were among them, 


1 Miſſionaries from different Naias with 
king underſtandings, and enlarged Minds, 
"acquainted in ſome meaſire, at leaſt, with the 
Languages of Europe, Aſia. and Africa, were ſent 
to the Weſtern Inland parts of North America, 
they might be able, to a very conſiderable degree 
of probability, if not of certainty, from their 
Language, Cuſtoms, and Manners, to trace the 
Origin of many Tribes on that vaſt Continent. ww, 


No Credit can be given to thoſe who are cal- 
led Traders in the Country ; for as their chief pur- 
ſuits are profit, they can make but few diſcoveries. 
The Origin and Manners of Nations are not the 
objects which they have in View. Inſtead of con- 
ciliating the friendſhip and affections of theſe un- 
. happy, uncivilized and ſavage people, they very 
often ſhamefully over reach them, and impoſe up- 
on them in Buſineſs; and when they are detected 
and chaſtiſed for their fraudulent Practices, they 
bitterly complain of ill treatment, though it often 
is much better than they deſerve. 


My 


ww. A Society of public ſpirited Gentlemen have 
lately employed perſons to explore the interior parts 
of Africa, It were to be wiſhed, that they, or others 
would extend their plan, and carry on the like deſign, 
in the interior parts of America, 
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My deſign, in the above Extrafts and Obſerva- 
tions, I preſume, hath been anſwered, which was 
to ſhew that the Spaniards have not an unqueſti- 
onable right to the Continent of America, as the 
firſt Diſcoverers among the Europeans ; for it ap- 
pears from well atteſted and numerous Relations, 
Facts and Circumſtances, that the Ancient Britons 
landed on the American Shores about goo Years 
before either, Behaim, Columbus or Americus 
Veſpucius. 


But after all, what is it that gives a people right 
to a Country ? 


This queſtion is very eaſily anſwered. If Voy- 
agers, by chance, fall in with a Continent, or 
Iſland, uninhabited and uncultivated, they have a 


right of poſſeſſion by the Law of Nature, and of 


reaſon; becauſe no human Being is injured or 
deprived of his right, But if they find any Inha- 


bitants there, they can have no right. The Man 


who robs us on the High Way, or who breaks 
open, and plunders our Houſes, hath as good a 
right to what he takes from us, as Conquerors to 
a Country, which they may be able to ſubdue by 
Force of Arms. The right obtained by Conqueſt 
if admitted, will juſtify every Kind and every degree 
of oppreſſion, even the ſlavery of our poor African 
Brethren, This principle will juſtify a Nation in 


reſting whole Countries out of the Hands of a 


cultivated, 


SS 


cultivated, well ordered and peaceable people. 
In ſhort, this Principle will juſtify the greateſt 
Inhumanity, Cruelty, and Barbarity, 


— 


Nations engaged in open War may, perhaps, 
be juſtified in invading and ſubduing their Ene- 
mies Territories, becauſe it may be the happy 

means of haſtening a Peace, and put an end to 
| the ſhedding of human Blood. But, on ſuch Oc- 
caſions, the innocent Inhabitants ſhould not be 
- wantonly injured ; becauſe the quarrel, is not be- 
tween private Individuals, but between their Go- 
vernors, in which their real Intereſts are ſeldom 
- conſulted. Very few neceſſary Wars have ever 
diſturbed the peace of the World : they general- 
ly are the conſequence of Ambition, Pride, and 
Vanity. 


To invade and vantonly deſtroy, or plunder, 
the Lands or the Houſes of a quiet, inoffenſive 
and peaceable people; to carry away or deſtroy 
their property, without any provocation on their 
part, only becauſe they are not able to reſiſt, are 
- afls in themſelves highly wicked and diabolical. 


How Madog and his Colony behaved, when they 
landed, to the original Inhabitants of the Country, 
does not appear; not in a hoſtile, but in an ami- 
cable and affectionate manner, as may be ſuppoſed; 
for his memory was held in high eſteem by the 
Mexicans when Cortez arrived there, He was 

| the 
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the Hero whoſe praiſes they celebrated in various 
places. How the Spaniards behaved is well known. 
One Author ſays that Cortez, and his Army 
ſlew four millions of Mexicans and two Emperors, 
Montezuma, and Guatimozin, the latter in the 
moſt cruel manner. | 


But if two millions, or even one, Were deſtroyed, 
it was a carnage that will reflect the higheſt dif. 
grace upon the infernal Perpetrators for ever. 


Private Perſons are often chargeable with frau- 
dulent Prattices, in their dealings with the unſuſ- 
picious Natives of America, There is no doubt 
but that the Engliſh, as well as other Nations, 
| are often guilty, But public Bodies, as well as 
Individuals, are chargeable with unjuſt and diſ- 
honeſt proceedings, not only with the Indians, but 
with one another. 


The Bay of Honduras, and the parts of the adjoin- 
ing Continent, in which the Engliſh have a right, 
eto load and carry away Logwood,” by the 17th 
article of the Peace in 1762, and by the 6th 
article of the Peace in 1783, we are told are al- 
ready dangerous to the Britiſh Traders. The 
Condudt of the Spaniards in this matter, is not only 
unjuſtifiable, but ſhameful among enlightened Na- 
tions, and ought to be repreſented, in its true 
Light, to the World, If the Accounts we have 
are not exaggerated, their Conduct, if not altered, 

ought 
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ought to be reſented and chaſtiſed, We ſhould 
not tamely give up the Sovereignty of the Seas 


to any people on Earth, when Juſtice and Hu- 
manity require us to claim and defend it. 


Spaniſh Pride is become a proverb: however, 
it requires no inſpiration to foretel, that in the 
courſe of not many Years, the Spaniſh Power 
in America will be much reduced. xx. The In- 
dependence of the late Britiſh Colonies in that 
Country, will, I fear, make them ambitious ; will 
lead them to enlarge their Territories; the conſe- 
quence, moſt probably, will be, a great Extent of 
Dominion, and another conqueſt of Mexico. This 
indeed, in no long time, muſt naturally take place, 
if theſe Colonies firmly adhere to the principles 

L | of 


xx, The Cloſe of the 18th Century ſeems teeming 
with great Events, The ſeparation of the American 
Colonies from great Britain, hath rouſed the attention 
of Europe. Religious and Civil Liberty are hitherto 
claimed and ſucceſsfully maintained in France, In 
the Auſtrian Netherlands, and in other Countries, the 
principles of Liberty ſeem to prevail, and though check- 
ed for the preſent, cannot fail of becoming triumphant 
in the End, It, poſſibly, may have been the deſign 
of the Spaniſh Court, in the preſent fermented ſtate of 
Europe, to lead the people's attention to a foreign War, 
left they ſhould perſue the meaſures taken in France, 
May the Divine Bleſſing accompany every attempt 
made to eſtabliſh Truth, Viriue, and Liberty, all over 

the World ! 
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of their Union. This may be expected for the 
following reaſons. 


The American Forces are at Hand, ready to 
undertake Expeditions, and to accompliſh any pur- 
poſe, before the Spaniards, at ſo many thouſands 
of miles diſtance, can be apprized of their Deſigns 


and long before they poſſibly can ſend ſufficient 
Reinforcements. Another Reaſon is, that the 


Native Spaniſh Indians, being in the moſt abje& 
Slavery to the Prince and the Prieſts, will natural- 
ly and heartly join the late Britiſh Colonies, and 
aſſiſt them in ſubduing the Spaniards, in order to. 
emancipate themſelves from bondage, and to re- 
gain their long loſt Liberties, 


The Britiſh Colonies have ſet the example, 
when they thought themſelves aggrieved. The 
Tyranny, Oppreſſion and Extortion of the Spani- 
ards in the higher Ranks, will diſpoſe the Native 
Deſcendants of the original Inhabitants, and doubt- 
leſs, many of the Native Spaniards, in the lower 
Ranks, to imitate their Example. 


The Spaniſh Military Forces hs the Country 
cannot defeat a general confederacy of the In- 
dians and others; when ſtrengthened by an Army 
from the aſſociated American Colonies. 


But this proſpett, as far as it regards the inde- 
pendent States, I cannot reflect upon with any 
| © pleaſure, 


1 


pleaſure, rather, with Pain; becauſe J am con- 
vinced, that it will not be of any advantage, but 
rather injurious to them to enlarge their Terri- 
tories. It will lead their attention to the Gold 
Mines of Mexico, and cauſe them to neglect 
their own more fruitful Mines at home; Com- 
merce and Induſtry, the neareſt and moſt cer- 
tain Way to Honour, Opulence, and Happinels, 


This ConduR, at leaſt chiefly, reduced the 
Spaniards to their preſent comparative inſigni— 
fancy, among the Nations of Europe ; and ſhould 
this be the conduct of the united States, they 
may expect the total Deſtruction of their Religion, 
Laws, and Liberties. 


May they ſerioufly reflect upon the Conduct 
of the Athenians and Carthaginians, in ancient 
Times; and upon the Condutt of the Venetians, 
Genoeſe, and, eſpecially, Holland, (a Diſtrict 
leſs in dimenſions, than New Jerſey, the leaſt of 
their Colonies by above 2000 ſquare Miles) in 
later Times, and they will be ſoon convinced that 
Commerce is the ſhorteſt and ſureſt Way to 
Wealth and Power ! 


I have above cited a paſſage from the ancient 
Univerſal Hiſtory, in which the Writer appears 
inclined to believe the reality of Prince Madog's 
Voyages. But the Author of the Hiſtory of Ame- 
rica, Modern Part, Vol. 38, p. 5. treats them with 

L2 contempt. 
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contempt. ©To recite, ſays he, the fabulous ſtory 
of Madog, a Welſh Prince, and the Tale related 
by William of Newbury, of two green Children, 
who wete found in a Field, in the Reign of 
.King Stephen. would afford the judicious Reader 
as little Amuſement as Inſtruction.“ 


This voluminous Work, upon the whole, ſeems 
well executed, but lis e all others of great Length, 
is very unequal; becauſe written by perſons of 
different Abilities and Opinions. Gentlemen of 
great eminence in the literary World, and of un- 
impeached Integrity weie engaged; and others, 
though of acknowledged Abilities, yet, to ſay the 
leaſt, of very ſuſpicious Characters, were employed. 
Among the latter, Pſalmanazar, who, if he was a 
Spaniſh Jeſuit, as has been ſaid, and wrote this 
article, might be induced by the Amor Patriæ, 
to aſcribe to his Countrymen the honour of 
having firſt diſcoved America. The Author af 
the above paragraph, whoever he was, affected to 
look upon the Tradition concerning Madog, and 
the Tale of the two green Children; as equally ill 
founded, and unworthy of credit. Whereas in 
Truth, the one is plainly an idle, monkiſh Tale, 
the other a ſimple Narrative of an Event. One 
is a Fatt ſupported by numerous authorities, the 
other evidently is one of thoſe prodigies, pretend- 
ed miracles, and prieſtly Inventions, which are 

| to be 
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to be found in moſt Authors who wrote during 
the dark ages of Popery. 


We have above ſeen, that one has been favour- 
ably thought of by ſeveral Writers, at home and 
abroad, and is confirmed by circumſtances and 
memorials in America: the other I have not 
ſeen mentioned by any Writer, but by William of 
Newbury, and by a few who have cited him. yy. 


It is true that in this Century, and about the cloſe 
of the laſt, if not near the beginning of it, many 
Welſh 


yy. That the ancient Britons were deſcended from 
the Trojans was aſſerted by ſeveral Writers before 
Jefferey of Monmouth, who wrote about the Year 
1152. It is alluded to by Talieſſyn, who flouriſhed 
about the middle of the 6th Century. A Welſh Au- 
thor, already mentioned, Mr. Theophilus Evans, ſays, 
that the firſt Writer, who queſtioned the Fact, was 
William of Newbury, in welſh called, Gwilym bach, 
about the Year 1192, on this occaſion, When Jef- 
ferey ab Arthur, ( of Monmouth, who was Biſhop of 
St. Aſaph ) died; William an Engliſh-man applied ta 
David ab Owen to ſucceed him, and was refuſed, The 
refuſal ſo mortified him, that he immediately ſet about 
compoſing his Book, in which he abuſed Jefferey, and 
the whole Welſh Nation. There is great reaſon ta 
believe that reſentment, upon ſome account, guided the 
Pen of William, 


See Drych y prif Oeſoedd, and the Preface to Jef- 
 ferey's Hiſtory, | 
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Welſh people ſettled in America. z z. But it is as 
true, that long before the earlieſt of theſe periods, 
there were whole Tribes in the inland parts of that 
Country, who ſpoke Welſh, and who conſequent- 
ly, muſt have been deſcended from ſome Colony 


or Colonies, who had ſettled there long before the 
Year, 1660. | 


Mr. Jones ſays that they were numerous, in 
1660, and Meflrs. Beatty and Stewart, intimate 
the ſame, in 1766, and 1768. It cannot be 
thought that theſe Tribes are deſcended from cmi- 
grants in the preſent or laſt Century. Their 
Numbers, Cuſtoms, Manners, and Traditions, 
prove that they have been ſettled there for many 
Ages. Belides, the difference between the Eu- 
ropean and American Welſh, in Mr. Jones's time, 
mews that the two people had then been long 
aſunder; for it was greater than could take place, 
within 60, indeed, within 100 Years. 


For theſe reaſons I am ſtrongly of opinion, 
that ſeveral American Tribes are deſcended from 
Prince Madog's Colony, f 


From the earlieſt account we have of the an- 
cient Britons they ſeem to have been the beſt in- 
| formed, 


ZZ, See a performance entitled, Hanes y Bedyddwyr 
ymhlith y Cymru. The Hiſtory of the Welſh Bap- 
tiſts,” by Joſhua Thomas, Carmarthen, 1778, 
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formed, and moſt enlightened of all the northern 
Nations in Europe, The ſpeech of Carattacus, 
_ addreſſed to the Emperor Claudius, and preſerv- 
ed by Tacitus, is a proof that good natural Senſe 
and Literature, ſuch as it was in that Age, in ſome 
meaſure, flouriſhed in Britain. aaa. 


We have alſo in Cæſar ſeveral paſſages favour- 
able to Britiſh Learning : I ſee no reaſon, there- 


fore, why Britiſh Writers ſhould be treated with 
contempt. 


The Scotch writers, cſpecially of late years, have 
ſtrained every nerve to eſtabliſh the reputation 
of their ancient Authors. Offian and Fingal are 
oſtentatiouſly held out, as inſtances of ſuperior 


merit 


aaa, Tacitus annal. Lib. XII. This Author lived 
in the reign of Claudius. Caractacus, in Welſh, Cara- 
doc, appeared before the Emperor in 52. His addreſs 
to Claudius made a great impreſſion upon all the audi- 
ence, ſo that his Fetters were immediately taken off, 
It is poſſible that Tacitus was himſelf one of the Au- 
dience, As the Romans had been in Britain then 
about 100 Years, Caractacus might underſtand and. 
perhaps ſpeak ſome Latin, yet he could hardly have 
ſpoken ſo correctly and elegantly as is repreſented by 
Tacitus. The Language, doubtleſs, was Tacitus's, 
but the Sentiments were thoſe of Caractacus, The 
ſtile, indeed, is that of Tacitus, Rapin's Hiſtory of 
England, Vol. I. p. 44. 8vo. Edit, Giraldus De- 
ſcriptio Cambriæ, Chap. XII. and note. and Rowland's 
Mona antiqua reſtaurata, paſſim, | 
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merit and excellence ; but the poor Britohs ate 
treated with diſdain, as having no merit for ima- 
gination, or original Compoſition. 


Talieſsyn, a Welſh Bard, who, as already ob- 
ſerved, flouriſhed about the middle of the 6th 
Century, and who by way of eminence was called 
Pen Beirdd y Gorllewin, *Head of the Weſtern 
Bards ;” ſome of whoſe works are come down to 
us; particularly, an Ode, in Welſh, tranſlated into 
Latin ſapphic Verſe, by David Jones, Vicar of 
Llanfair Duffryn Clwyd, Denbighſhire, in 1580, 
bbb. Owen Cyfeiliog, and Gwalchmai, in the 12th 
Century; and many others, at different periods, 
of diſtinguiſhed merit, have appeared in Wales, 
Some of whom have plainly alluded to Madog's 
Adventures. For the Names, Times, and the 
Works of theſe Bards, I refer to Mr. Evans's 
Specimens of the ancient Welſh Bards, 1764. To 
Sir Thomas Herbert's Travels and to Mr. Warring- 
don's Hiſtory of Wales, p. go7. Edit. 1788. 


J would obſerve here that though our Northern 
Country-men affe&, in ſome degree, to deſpiſe 
the Welſh, as having produced no Man of Geni- 

us, 


553. Owen's Remains, ubi ſupra, p. 123, &c, — 
A Gentleman, well verſed in Britiſh Antiquities, and 
Welſh Poetry, to whom theſe papers were commu- 
nicated, ſays, that there are 30 or 40 pieces of Ta- 
lieſſyn's now in being, but is doubtful whether the 
above Ode be Talieſſyn's or not, 


E 

tis, Science, or Renown, which is by no means 
the Truth, as appears from what hath been above 
ſaid; yet it is well known, that the Stuart, their 
favoirite Family, by the Mother ſide, is deſcend- 
ed from the ancient Britons. 


Fleance, the Son of Banquo, who was murder- 
ed by the order of the Uſurper Macbeth, to avoid 
the like Fate, fled to North Wales, where he was 
kindly and hoſpitably entertained by Prince Gry- 
fydd ab Llewelyn ab Sitſyllt. cc c. 


Ungenerouſly he debauched his Daughter, Neſt, 
by whom he had a Son, called Walter. This 
Son, being upbraided with his illegitimate Birth, 
by one of his Companions, ſlew him, and fled to 
Scotland, where in time he became Lord Steward 

of that Kingdom; and all the Families of that 


name in that Country, are deſcended from that 
Baſtard. ddd. M Thus 


ccc. Cecil, the Family name of the Marquis of 
Saliſbury, and of the Earl of Exeter ſeems to be derived 
from this ancient Britiſh name, anglicized. 

ddd. For this ungenerous proceeding, Fleance was 
put to Death by Prince Gryffydd, and Neſt was put 
to a menial office ; ſome ſay, that of a Scullion, She 
was afterwards meſa to Trahaern ab Caradoc, Prince 
of North Wales, 

Buchanan, . Hiſt. Rer. Scot. p. 193. Dr. Powel's 
Notes on Giraldus, Lib. I. Chap. 2. p. 88. Edit. 1588. 
Warrington's Hiſtory of Wales, p. 204, &c. Humphry 


Llwyd's and Dr. Powel's additions to Caradoc, p. 91. 
1 
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Thus I have, to the beſt of © wy e . 


Judgment, examined the Truth of che Tradition, 1 


concerning Prince Madog ab Owen Gwynedd, 
and his Colony's Emigration, about the Year of 
Chriſt 1170; and, I preſume, have ſhewn, con- 
trary to the aſſertions of Lord Lyttelton and Dr. 
Robertſon, that there always were, and that there 
ſtill are Monuments, Veſtiges, and memorials of ' 
that Event in America, Having produced the 
Evidence, I leave the Reader to draw the con- 
cluſion. 


” 
" — 
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Page Line | Read. 
7 : 4 perceiving. 
10 8 from the bottom contention, 

: 12 1 3 mwyedig. 

13 6 mewn, 

a 14. IL |, | f? enaid, 
26 4 note ; formerly, 
28 | laſt line, note reſtaurata. 
31 y ad fomethings, - 

3! | Talieſiyn. 5 
45 2 ufter River read, 
nine parts in ten paſſing over the River, and &c. 
61 | 16 Height, 


The Reader wil be fo candid as FUN the above Errors, 
and others which may have been overlooked. Thoſe in the 
Welſh could hardly have been avoided, as the Printer has ns 
Knowledge of the Welſh Tongue, 
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APPENDIX. 


"HE following Obſervations having been o- 
mitted, in their proper places; I beg leave 
to inſert them as an Appendix. | 


In page 37. a paſſage is cited from the Univer- 
ſal Hiſtory, Vol. XX. where it is ſaid, on the ſup- 
poſed authority of Hakluyt, that Prince Madog 
made three Voyages to the Weſt. Humphry 
' Livy, the Tranflator of Caradoc, and who con- 
tinued the Hiſtory to the death of Prince Llewelyn 
about the Year, 1270, mentions only two. When 
Madog firſt ſailed it does not appear that he had 
any particular place in view; but diſcovering a. 
fruitful Land, he returned to his native Country, 
and having collected together a conſiderable num- 
ber of Men and Women, he went back to the 
Friends he had left behind. This is what Hum- 
phry Llwyd ſays, and adds, that he bid his final 
adieu to his native Country.” 


Hakluyt's account is that Prince Madog, pre- 
pared. certain Ships with Men and Munition, and 
ſought Adventures by Seas, failed Weſt. That he 
returned to his own Country, and declared the 

pleaſant 
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pleaſant and fruitful Countries he had ſeen with- 
out Inhabitants ; that he got together, a number 
of Men and Women to go with him; that he took 
leave of his Friends, and returned to his Campa- 
nions, whom he had left behind.” Llwyd and Hak- 
luyt agree in ſaying that Madog arrived in that 
Weſtern Country in the Year 1170, and returned 
back, and went the ſecond time with Ten Sailes.“ 
The Authors of the Univerſal Hiſtory.ſeem to 
have miſtook Hakluyt. Beſides Hakluyt ſays, be 
received this account from Guttun Owen; from 
whom Llwyd alſo received his Information; it is 
not therefore likely that Hakluyt ſhould differ | ſo 
materially from his Authorities, , 


In page 51, it is obſerved that when the Romans 
invaded this Iſland, the Ancient Britons uſed the 
Greek Alphabetical Character in writing. This is 
expreſsly ſaid by Julius Cæſar. The Welſh tongue 
on this Day bears a ſtrong reſemblance, in Words 
and Letters to the Hebrew and Greek. Inſtances 
may be ſeen in a Pamphlet, publiſhed in 1783, 
entitled, . Thoughts on the Origin of Language, &c. 
The Gutturals in the three Languages are ſounded 
much alike; The 9, Hebrew, the X, Greek, 
and the Ch. in Welſh are pronounced exactly 
alike, The Engliſh, make very little, if any 
difference in pronunciation, between the Greek X, 
and the K, both are ſounded like the Engliſh K, 
but they bave a very different ſound ; of which no 

Idea 
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Idea can be conveyed, but by articulation. It is 
very familiar to the Welſh, and to the Scots, Iriſh 
and Germans. 


The, Omega, Greek, in the Welſh, is the O 
long, and of the ſame figure, and ſound. Thus 
in Engliſh, good“ in Welſh is written, “ gwd.” 


There can hardly be any. doubt but that the 
Roman CharaQters were introduced by the Ro- 
mans; and, as more ſimple, ſoon became general. 
The Greek, of conſequence, gradually declined. 
However the Britons ſeems to have preſerved the 
ſound, though not the Form of their A. 
cal CharaQers, 


It may however be thought probable, as hath 
been above obſerved, that the Scriptures were 
written in the Welſh Language, but in Greek 
Charadders. 


* 


Publiſhed by the ſame AUTHOR, 


Thoughts on the Origin of Language, 
and on the moſt rational and natural 
manner of teaching the Languages. p. 28. 


A free Enquiry into the Authenticity 
of the firſt and ſecond Chapters of St. 


Matthew's Goſpel. &c. 2d Edition. much. 
enlarged p. 45. 
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